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SHORT TOUR 


Meals, Lodging, 
Transportation from 
your state, Side-trips, 
Tuition, Fees only— 
$135 up. Late June 
to middle of August. 
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10 Great Expeditions / 


This Summer . . . RELEASE 
YOURSELF from the bound- 
aries of one Community. 
GIVE WINGS to your 
DREAMS and ride into Magic 
Lands .... . where days 
are golden, nights romantic! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if 
desired, you may earn three or more 
semester hours college credit in History, 
Literature, Sociology, Biology, Education, 
Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, Art, 
Journalism, Geology, Physical Education, 
etc. Some graduate work. Faculty is 
made up of regular university professors 
from several recognized institutions. 
Accredited and transferred from South- 
western State Teachers College, Okla- 
homa, or several other institutions. 


“It was a most enjoyable trip. The new 

beds and tents were truly lovely 

the drivers were most courteous and 

obliging. As some of the girls said, the 

trip was worth more than a year in. 

school and | surely agree with them.” 
—Mary Burkman, Michigan 

[Alumna of 32-34] 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


aryest Trav Schoot 


NIVERSITY oF TOURS 


Oklahoma City, Okla._ 
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UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Piease send me FREE ‘“‘Memory Album,” 
tions, credit courses, 
{ ] Eastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 
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Try: 
Art 


BOOK yf 


list of college affilia- 
and information on [ ] Western tour; 
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LOW SUMMER FARES EAST 
ON 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 


HIS is the greatest bargain ever offered in trips 
Tic the East—low summer roundtrip fares with 

the peey of completely air-conditioned trains 
included*for no extra charge whatever! 
The five finest trains on Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes to the East will be air-conditioned 
from stem to stern this summer—Pullmans, chair 
cars, tourist sleeping cars, dining cars, everything! 
On and after May 15 youcan travel from many Cali- 
fornia points to Chicago and back in an air-condi- 
tioned chair car for only $57.35; in an air-conditioned 
tourist sleeping car for $85.80, including lower 
berth both ways; in an air-conditioned standard 
Pullman for $117.50, including lower berth both 
ways. Similar low fares to all eastern cities 


AND THAT'S NOT ALL... 


These low summer roundtrip fares carry several im- 
portant privileges. In the first place, you can stopover 
anywhere. In the second place, you can go one 
way and return another. 

Suppose, for example, that you're ‘going from San 
Francisco to Chicago and back. You may not live 
in San Francisco and your destination may not be 
Chicago, but it will serve as an example. The short- 
est route is the route of our Overland Limited, and 
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lots of people go and return this way to save time. 
But for exactly the same rail fare (from most 
points) you can go by way of Los Angeles, Southern 
Arizona, the Old South and New Orleans, and re- 
turn through the Evergreen Playground of the 
Pacific Northwest! It’s all in the way you have 
your ticket routed. 


COOL WAY TO MEXICO 


Mexico City, Guadalajara, Taxco, Morelia, Uruapan 
and many other Mexican cities have delightful sum- 
mer climates. Their altitude tempers the summer 
sun, and the nights are cool. 


You'll run into hot weather on the way, of course, 
but you won't notice it this summer. For the dining 
car and Pullmans will be air-conditioned on El 
Costeno, our leading West Coast Route train to 
Mexico City, via Mazatlan and Guadalajara. The 
train on the National Railways of Mexico via El 
Paso will also be air-conditioned. You can go one 
way and return another. Roundtrip fares to Mexico 
City are very low now and will be further reduced 
for summer travels. 

For details on a trip to the East or Mexico, see yout 
Southern Pacific agent or write F. S. McGinnis, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


Southern Pacific 
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For Your 1935 Vacation 


By the 
Completely 


Air-Conditioned 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Thru the Pacific Northwest 


Co, clean, quiet—traveling East or West, go 
via Yellowstone Park and the Evergreen Play- 
ground. More interest, more exciting experiences, 
more pleasure in this trip than any other vacation 
imaginable. 


Make the trip on the 100% Air-Conditioned 
NORTH COAST LIMITED—dirt and cinders ban- 
ished—in new reclining seat coaches, tourist and 
standard Pullmans, observation and dining cars. 
Low summer fares include the enjoyable features 
of complete air-conditioning. 


Aer RP oS 
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Write or call for beautifully 
illustrated Yellowstone and Rocky 
Mountain Dude Ranch booklets. 


Gee tis he gee 


R. J. Tozer, Gen. Agt., 657 Market St., San Francisco 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Stsrza Epucationat News—Published monthiy (except Juiy and August) by California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. Entered at San Francisco Postoffice January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, 2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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1» THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


F you’ve a spot of adventure somewhere in 

your heart you'll want to answer Alaska’s call 

this summer. Just up the “hallway” from 
Seattle—up the famous Inside Passage—lies 
your escape from daily schedule to one of the 
most unusual vacation corners of the earth. 


There’s a sheltered sea lane over which you 
glide—so subtly bewitching that it has been 
called the “lovers’ lane of the Seven Seas.” 
There are glaciers that roar like angry thunder 
-—and there are beautiful flower,yarpeted val- 
leys. Grotesque totems will haunt you and 
snow-capped mountains rise sheer from the 
water’s edge, to reach for the sky. Lazy lakes, 
like deep wells of jade-green, tease you to stay 
by them forever. Historic towns and interesting 
natives whet your imagination. In fact all is so 
unusual and worthwhile that even the sun stays 
up all night that you may not miss any of this 
spectacular scenery. You have so much fun on 
board ship, too, cruising “up-under” the Mid- 
night Sun. 

The coupon will bring you tempting litera- 
ture telling about The Alaska Line’s vacation- 
length cruises. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
Good-Natured map of Alaska, humorously illustrated. 


See Your Local Travel Agent or 
Dollar, American Mail and Pacific 


Steamship Lines [General Agents] FARES INCLUDE BERTH AND MEALS 


/ Please send me Alaska Vacation Cruise literature . [1 
ALAtKA Good-Natured Map . . se he 
a = ae — — Cruise (with credit) * 1« 
eachers’ Special Cruise . . as 
pel STEAMSHIP CO. | "* 
Room 571 —Pier Two 
SEATTLE 


Address... 
City... 
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Prepaid 7-day 
Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


747 50 


Includina room and meols 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Blvd. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 
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Peas THROUGH 


CANADA’S 


ROCKIES 


Speed over explorers’ trails to vacation 
lands in Canada’s Rockies—through 
Mountain fastnesses, to the Pacific Coast. 


On to Jasper National Park. Stay at 
delightful Jasper Park Lodge. . . or at 
other attractive hotels in the vicinity. 


Scale mountains—ride, hike, golf on a 
championship course—swim, fish, motor. 
See the towering Rockies—where peaks 
bear names emblazoned in history—Van- 
couver—Victoria—to Prince Rupert, by 
steamer on the sheltered fjords of the 


BULKLEY GATE 


Pacific—or north to fascinating Alaska, 
“‘America’s last frontier.” 

See quaint Kitwanga—grotesquely inter- 
esting totem poles—the villages and cities 
of the West Coast—all in one vacation. 


Canadian National will also speed you to 
Ontario’s highlands—French Quebec— 
the Maritimes, where history was in the 
making before the landing of the Pilgrims. 
Here’s your opportunity to make your 
vacation combine pleasure and education. 


Write or call at any Canadian National office for illus- 


trated booklets and information. 


Low summer fares. 


Canapran Nationa 


To Everywhere 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd. 
DULUTH 
428 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette Ave. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 


m (dlédile 
PORTLAND, Me. 


Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
922 15th St. N.W. 
LONDON, Eng. 
17-19 Cockspur St. 


PARIS, FRANCE 
1 ruc Scribe 
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Alaska This Summer 


R. F. 


McNauGutTon, San Francisco 


HE Canadian National has decided to “de- 
ee the Alaska voyage this year with a 
series of four 12-day cruises, commencing June 
28. For this purpose it will place its palatial 
“Prince Robert” in service and thus offer accom- 
modations finer than that on many trans-oceanic 
liners. The “Robert” cruises are in addition to 
11 regular summer sailings to Alaska. 

Why Alaska? 

No other journey is quite like 
it. There are no discomforts for 
the sailing is smooth along a 
course sheltered by a chain of 
islands, beautifully green. They 
were once part of the mainland 
before the Ice 
chew the coastline into a series 


Age arrived to 
of long fiords and wide bays. 

Instead of sailing over a mo- 
notonous expanse of water, the 
Alaska vessels follow a twisting 
path, alternately wide and nar- 
row, that brings new amazement 
with every swing to port or star- 
board. 

Mighty mountains rise sheer 
from the sea where these ships 
go. Their snowy crests launch 
waterfalls that tumble to the sea 
in lacy cascades. The verdant 
valleys disclose mountains, range 
upon range, sweeping snowfields 
and glacier-straddled peaks. 

To give a more vivid picture 
of the ruggedly beautiful coast 
scenery, the “Prince Robert” will 
turn from the customary Alaska 
route to 
Gardner 


fiords of 
Canal and Douglas 
Channel. Steaming for an entire 


explore the 


day through these great gashes 
into the heart of the Coast Range, 


the voyager is virtually hemmed 
in by 


lower 
forested and 


mountains whose 


slopes, heavily 
dotted here and there by alpine 
meadows, rise to great heights 
of snow and ice. 


These scenic wonders of coast waters reach 
their peak in Taku Glacier, a tremendous ice- 
field tumbling into the sea. The barrier of ice 
is a mile and a half long at the sea. Liners 
approach it at safe distance. Two hundred feet 
high and originally 15 miles back, it is an inspir- 
ing sight of majestic beauty. 

Ship captains steaming along the glacier reach 
for the whistle cord and set the air to dancing 
with a hoarse blast. Often the onlookers art 
rewarded by the sight of hundreds of tons of 


ice breaking from the glacier and splashing 


An Alaskan totem pole—symbol of the romance of travel 
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Taku Glacier, Alaska, from T.S.S. “Prince Robert” 


down to the sea jn a geyser of foam and thunder of sound. 

Why Alaska? 

For the ports of call en route. 

The “Prince Robert” will turn back history’s pages 
with a call at Sitka. It was here the bells of California’s 
missions were cast; for Sitka was once the thriving seat 
of Russian rule. Baranof, “little Czar of the Pacific,” 
from Sitka, governed this exotic land with a firm hand. 
St. Michael’s cathedral always repays a visit. Within this 
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sanctuary are ancient art treasures. 
The Russian blockhouse still stands 
where Baranof made good the word 
that was law. 


Nearly every port has its totems and 
Indians. These people present an in- 
teresting study, particularly the Alaska 


‘Indian whose high cheek-bones, slant- 


ing eyes and scanty beard reveal the 
Mongol strain. Their totem poles, 
carved by the family historian from 
solid cedar logs, are monuments to a 
proud people. Wrangell, a port of call, 
has fine specimens of totems, grave- 
houses and other relics. 


See Juneau, Alaska’s colorful capital, 
where one of the largest gold-produc- 
ing mines in the world tunnels into the 
mountain that towers high above the 
town, echoing the rattle and clash of 
loaded ore-cars. 


Fishing boats are conspicuous with 
their shimmering, silver cargoes. They 
dance in the wake of the liners. At 
night their lights wink out like ruby 
jewels. The Alaska voyager often sees 
them at close range. The crowded 
wharfs of Ketchikan, where lengthen- 
ing hours of daylight grow more 
noticeable, are a magnet to those for 
whom the working-craft of the sea have 
a fascination. 


At the head of Lynn Canal is Skag- 
way, end of the water journey, ren- 
dezvous of the sour-doughs and start- 
ing-point of the Trail of 98. Time was 
when the pier was jammed with bearded 
miners and gamblers in their plug hats. 
But no more. These characters have 
left the stage. Yet their memory 
lingers. In Skagway the tourist dis- 
covers many reminders of them, although 
modern Skagway prefers its title of 
“Flower City of Alaska.” 

Two days at Skagway afford time to 
follow the White Pass and Yukon Rail- 
way route to the interior country, made 
famous by Robert W. Service. With 
more time to spare the visitor can go 
on to Dawson, a Dawson without its 
“dangerous Dan McGrews” and “Swift- 


water Bills,” but a Dawson that has 


preserved the landmarks of the Days 
of 98. The gold that stampeded the 
world to Alaska has gone, but there re- 
mains a more permanent treasure in 
the sights and sounds of a colorful coast. 
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The Thrill of 1935... 
Sail to EUROPE on the 


NUWMANINE 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIP 


There is still time to secure ac- 
commodations on the magnificent 
Normandie for her maiden voy- 
age. She leaves New York June 
7 on her first crossing to England 
and France. Sailing again June 
22, July 10 and 31. 

In size, in luxury, there is no 
ship in the world to compare with 
the Normandie. 1029 feet long— 
79,280 tons. Yet there is a choice 
of First, Tourist and Third Class 
accommodations. Return, if you 
wish, on the Ile de France, Cham- 
plain, or Lafayette. Weekly sail- 
ings between New York, England 
and France. 

From the Pacific Coast, fast 
cabin liners also leave every two 
weeks direct to Europe via Cen- 
tral America and the Canal. 


See your travel agent or the French 
Line Office in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver. 


Trench Line 


FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 


... AND HOME AGAIN 


GRACE 


RAIL-WATER CIRCLE TOURS 
Visit CALIFORNIA..MEXICO.. 
GUATEMALA..ELSALVADOR 
.. PANAMA . . COLOMBIA .. 
HAVANA [costbound).. NEW YORK 


double vacation value! Take a trip ‘‘abroad”’, 
and see your own country at the same time! This 
Circle-Tour includes rail transportation from your 
home town to either coast a stimulating ocean 
voyage on a distinguished GRACE ‘‘Santa"’ 
a trip thru the Panama Canal delightful visits 
n Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Panama, 
Colombia, Havana (Eastbound), New York, 
California . and return rail transportation 
to your home town, with stop-overs 

Your ship is one of those matchless ‘'Santa”™’ 
liners whose smartness and luxury have created 
a new travel vogue between California and New 
York. The only ships having all outside rooms 
with private fresh-water baths. Largest out-door 
tiled swimming pools on any American ships. 
Dining rooms on the promenade decks, with 
roll back domes. - 
For details of the many attractions consult 
your travel agent, or 


GRACE LIN 


San Francisco, 2 Pine Street; Los Pee i 
CTS re 
Seattle, 1308 Fourth Ave.; Victoria 

B. C.), 817 Government Street; 

10 Hanover Square, New York. 
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This is the tenth year of the popular, all- 
expense tours to Europe under the guid- 
ance of trained tour conductors. During 
the summer of 1935, you may choose from 
35 tours, each including several Conti- 
nental countries and the British Isles at 
surprisingly low rates. The cost of your 
ticket includes steamship fares, European 
railroad fares, hotels, meals, sight-seeing, 
motor coaches, lake steamers, private autc- 
mobiles, entrance fees to galleries and 
museums, tips in Europe, passenger and 
baggage transfers, etc. You know exactly 
what your trip will cost you. No disap- 
pointments, no unexpected expenses. 
Choose one of the famous Empresses or 
popular Duchesses of the Canadian Pacific 
fleet, sailing via the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
the shortest, most direct route to Europe. 
All-inclusive fares range from $331 for the 
23-day tour up to $849 for the 60-day tour, 
round trip from Montreal. Low fares from 
California to Montreal. Reservations for 
one of these personally conducted tours 
should be made as early as possible. 


Ask any travel agent or see Fred L. Nason, 
Gen. Agent, 152 Geary St., San Francisco, or 
W. Mcllroy, 621 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
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For full details consult your Travel Agent, or— 


San Francisco, 551 Market St.—Les Angeles, 605 S. Grand Ave 
eS 
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ROUND TRIP TOURIST CLASS 
(From Los Angeles $210) 


Civilized when William the Conqueror in- 
vaded England, Japan holds a golden key to 
the culture of the Orient—a key freely yours 
when you go there .. . when you roam from 
great metropolis to pine-circled mountain, 
from busy seaport to sequestered shrine. 

Your travels will be free of any language 
difficulty . . . your expenses especially low, 
thanks to favorable exchange rates . . . your 
trip a luminous memory when lesser vaca- 
tions are forgotten. 

To sail on N. Y. K. Liners is to know 
Pacific voyaging at its charming best. Superb 
ships ... an American or Continental cuisine 

. sports and diversions . . . a personnel 
sincerely anxious to make your journey 
completely delightful. 
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N.Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 














Around the World 


for Your Summer Vacation! 


Now you can enjoy this glorious travel experi- 
ence during the summer vacation months! On 
swift modern liners... with the comforts of your 
own home... visiting historic interesting coun- 
tries and islands spread over 4 continents... at 
a cost that is amazingly moderate — you can 
make your summer vacation this year the hap- 
piest and most profitable of a lifetime! 

Leaving Los Angeles and San Francisco June 25 

by train (June 9 by steamer via Canal to N. Y.) 

Sailing S.S. MAJESTIC from N. Y. June 29 

Returning S. F. Sept. 4, and L. A. Sept. 7. 

All-inclusive rates 


$975 up 


providing complete land trips 


Membership in the party is strictly limited. 
Prompt reservations will assure your inclusion in 
the party and widest selection of fine state- 
rooms. Secure full information at once—write, 
telephone or call in person today! 


HENRY MIELE TRAVEL SERVICE 


707 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
Telephone: VAndike 9494 
“Specialists in Tours and Cruises” 
“21 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN WORLD TRAVEL” 


See all of MEXICO 


COMPLETE 60-DAY INDEPENDENT TOUR $450 

Including Mexico City — Taxco Oaxaca — Uruapan 

Yucatan — Chichen-Itza — Guadalajara — Mazatlan 

Details: The H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 
Broadway at 20th, Oakland 








SUMMER IN THE ORIENT 


Delightful @ Economical @ Illuminating 
Ninth voyage begins June 22 


Address: W. F. HUMMEL, Ph. D. 


Lecturer in Oriental History, U. S. C. 


3455 South Hoover Street Los Angeles 





°875 ..0.. AROUND the WORLD 


Leaving L. A. June 14, S. F. June 15 
Return to S. F. August 25, L. A. August 26 


Visiting fourteen countries, traveling on the largest 
and finest steamers. Send for illustrated brochure. 


D.F.ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


408 South Spring Street 





Los Angeles 


ALASKA with 


4th Annual Tour—July 12-26—-From San Francisco f{z 

A land and water cruise. Personally conducted & 

by Howard L. Brown, State General Secretary. 

Organized sightseeing. 24 hours in Seattle or 

Victoria, Lake Bennett and 8 Alaska and British Columbia 
ports. Greatest travel bargain ever offered for such a complete 
Alaska Tour. Illustrated folder ready. Travel Dept., California 
Christian Endeavor Union, 301 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles 
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TRAVEL NOW 
200 PAY LATER 
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The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down ... no further payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired . . . and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U. S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 
included. The 
plan applies to 
independent 
travel and to 
scores of at- 
tractive all-ex- 
pense tours 
conducted by 
our agents 
everywhere; 
also to all 
cruises. See 
your local agent, 
or mail the 
coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ... SUMMER CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE ...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cunard White Star Line, 

25 Broadway, New York. 
I am interested in sailing around 

1935, on a 
Cruise of about 
European trip of about.................. days. 
Send full details on the Deferred Payment Plan. 
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Sailing from 
York July . 


July ‘29. 
or Syotland, 


d, Belgium, 
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Tourist ‘Class P 
sage, hotels, meals, 
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WATCH 


THIS PAGE—NEXT MONTH—FOR THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW - SENSATIONAL 
1935 P&C 


ALL-STEEL, DOUBLE STRENGTH 
SCHOOL COACH 


PATCHETTS & CARSTENSEN INC. 
NEW MAN - CALIFORNIA 


saesKHORING S 
a | CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


The Scholar’s Vacation Cruise of the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Holy Land, Russia—in all, 17 countries and islands. 


Lectures by professors on art, history, civilization, etc., of 
Mediterranean lands add a unique academic satisfaction to 
the splendid vacation opportunities of the cruise. Courses 
acceptable for professional alertness and degree credit. 
By specially chartered tropical cruiser S. S$. SLAMAT from 
Southampton July 21st; returning to Southampton August 
28th. Personally directed by James Boring. Including shore 
trips. $450 up. 


and all points AROUND THE WORLD 


’ Fito Completely circumnavigating the globe during the summer 

Round - the -VV oO} ld! vacation months. 75 famous cities and scenes; 18 countries 

and islands. From New York June 29th via 8. S. MAJESTIC; 

Steamship, railroad, airplane, bus_ tickets then via fine S. S. NALDERA and S. S. TATSUTA MARU 

. from anywhere to anywhere. It costs to California. Including shore trips and _ transcontinental 
no more for the expert assistance of the rail. $975 up. 


world’s foremost Travel Organization. NORTH CAPE ° EUROPE 


’ 
26 distinct itineraries to the North Cape and Europe. Wide 
Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits Inc selection of ship, route, rate and sailing date. 


Apply for descriptive literature to your local agent or 


318 Stockton St., San Francisco. Phone KE. 3512 JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. 


623 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles. Phone TR. 3101 
Clift Hotel . . . San Francisco. Phone PR. 4700 642 FirtH# Avenue, New York 
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-eruises to 


from Seattle 


*100 


AND UP on the 


palatial 


S.S. 
PRINCE ROBERT 


Satling from Vancouver, B. C. 
June 28, July 12 and 26, Aug. 9 


Follow the fiords to Skagway, gateway to the 
golden north, on the cruise that has no 
scenic short cuts. 


Leave the regular steamer lanes and sail 
for a whole day up rugged Gardner Canal— 
“Fiord of the Hanging Valleys’—and Doug- 
las Channel, where glacial streams fall to the 
sea in lacey cascades. 


Call at Sitka, old Russian capital; Taku 
Glacier, mile-wide ice barrier tumbling into 
the Pacific; Juneau, Alaska’s capital; Wran- 
gell, town of totems; Ketchikan, colorful port 
of west coast craft. Two days at Skagway for 
side-trips. 


The gay shipboard life aboard the spacious 
“Prince Robert” will make your trip doubly 
enjoyable. All outside rooms, excellent cui- 
sine. For reservations apply your nearest 
Travel Agent, or 


R. F. McNaucurton, Gen. Acr. 
648 Market Street, San Francisco 
Phone SUrter 5092 


H. R. Burren, Gen. Acr. 
607 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 
Phone TRinity §751 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


CHUNG 
e HWA KUO 


Chung Hwa Kuo, the ancients called it—the Middle 
Flowery Kingdom. Nowadays, as always, China is the 
land of romance and mystery. Dragon-eyed junks will 
greet you as your President Liner steams up the 
Whangpoo River towards Shanghai. Jade Street and 
Cloisonne Lane will offer you their treasures. You'll 
ride in a ricksha to seven-storied Lungwha Pagoda, 
and to the Willow Pattern Teahouse in the old walled 
Native City. You'll do all the things you’ve dreamed 
of doing! 


LOW FARES - FAVORABLE EXCHANGE 


This summer is the time to go, for you can cross the 
Pacific at greatly reduced roundtrip fares now in effect 
on President Liners. Moreover, your travel dollar is 
worth more in the Orient, for the favorable exchange 
makes all shore costs surprisingly low. 

President Liners sail every week from California 
via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to Japan, China 
and the Philippines. You can make a complete round- 
trip in a little more than six weeks. And you may 
add to this exactly as you please, stopping over any- 
where and making sidetrips. For full details see your 
travel agent (his services are free). Or see... . 


DOLLAR steamswip unes 


311 California Street - 
514 West Sixth Street - 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Another school year almost over . . . an- 
other vacation in sight . . . another chance 
to store up reserves of energy and tran- 
quility for the year ahead. 

So many destinations bidding for your 
favor—but only one Hawaii—charming 
Islands that have never lost the art of 
happy living—that have won a world-wide 
reputation for a hospitality as gay as it is 
unusual. For the “malihini”—newcomer— 
Hawaii’s welcome is a radiant experience ; 
crystallizing into unforgettable memories. 


: UNIVERSITY of HAWAII 
‘ Summer School 
: June 24 to August 2, 1935 


Study under tropic skies . . . a faculty of 
marked distinction . . . more than eighty 
4 credit courses from which to choose—at 
. this accredited school. Low living costs. 
Recreations close at hand. 

Moderate fares—a five-day crossing from 
California—the pleasure of days at sea on 
a Matson-Oceanic Liner—all these contri- 
bute generously to the enjoyment of an 


A = a ee 


ws 


5 Hawaiian vacation. 

. SOUTH PACIFIC CRUISES: to AUSTRALIA 

4 : and NEW ZEALAND via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji. 
46 days — 17,000 miles — 11 shore excursions. 


Personally Escorted. All-Inclusive-Cost. Reduced 
to $595 First Class — Round Trip — for sailings 
between May 28 and Aug. 21, 1935. 


wes 


gene 


Summer School information mailed free upon 
request. Booklets and details of Hawatian vaca- 
i tions gladly supplied by your Travel Agency, or 


S| MATSON LINE - OCEANIC LINE 


San Francisco’ Los Angeles- Long Beach: SanDiego 
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FOR YOUR COMFORT 


THIS SUMMER Santa Fe brings 

you fully AIR-CONDITIONED 
trains at a cost of $2,000,000... 
but at reduced cost to you, for the 
program, now well under way, will 
be completed about the time the 
low summer fares go into effect. 
Thus Santa Fe offers COOL ECONOMY 
for your summer trip—whether you 
are going to DENVER with the N.E.A. 
or Chicago, or Kansas City, or any- 
where, and whether you go chair 
car,or Tourist or Standard Pullman. 


Santa Fe Serves FRED HARVEY MEALS. 


VISIT GRAND CANYON ENROUTE 


q 


Vv a TICKE OFFICES AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


@ 601 Market St., San Fraricisco @ 432 
13th St.,Oakland @ 115 S.First St.,San Jose @ 7435S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles @ 300 Broadway, San Diego @ And many other cities. 
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SECTION 13 


4 UNBEATABLE VACATIONS 


YOU CAN DO MORE-SEE MORE-ON A SEA VACATION 


The modern Panama Pacific liners are yours for a summer cruise of ad- 
venture and excitement. Acres of space for deck sports. Two outdoor 
pools for swimming and sun-bathing. All outside, spacious staterooms. 
Luxurious public rooms, talkies, dancing, gymnasium. Plus the comfort 
of the largest liners in the intercoastal service, the S.S. Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and California. With sunny days, starry nights and pleasant 
companions, this vacation will stand out as the best you ever had. 


NEW YORK VIA PANAMA AND HAVANA 


T 





Two full weeks of fun 


185 


FIRST CLASS ashore in Havana, the “‘l 


ROUND AMERICA 


One way water—One way rail 


Here’s a grand way to see Panama, Ha- 
vana and New York and then return by 
rail across the United States. Come home 
on any direct route you wish . . . take as 
long as you like. If necessary, this round- 
trip may be completed in as little as 
three weeks. $275 first class. $210 tourist. 


plenty of time to see colorful Panama. A day- 
time trip through the Canal and a full day 


and adventure, with 


120 


TOURIST 


37 DAY ALL EXPENSE TOUR 


Perhaps you prefer this all-water round 
trip to New York. Five weeks of sun- 
shine and excitement... twice as much 
time in Panama and gay Havana. Five 
days in New York City with all ex- 
penses for hotel, meals, entertainment, 
sightseeing and night clubs included in 
the fare. As low as $210 tourist cabin. 


and of the Rhumba.” 


PANAMA ROUNDTRIP $170 cic: $120 rouse: 


gs 
Panama belongs on your “must list”... (From Los Angeles, $160 First Class, 
ED and what better time than this summer? $112.50 Tourist.) 
Through the canal in daylight ... four ALL EXPENSE TOUR 
days ashore seeing the ruins and historic There is an unusual opportunity to save 
he 400 year old cathedrals of Old Panama money on this all-expense tour. Meals, 
ill —colorful shops and scenes of Spanish hotel, night clubs, conducted sightsee- 
vi American life in Colon and Panama ing trips, etc., are all included in the 
he City. An unequalled 20-day adventure. fare. Rates as low as $150 tourist. 
ct. 
MEXICO EUROPE 
MY Via Panama, Havana and Vera Cruz Via Panama, Havana and New York 
Fi Cl N York, Cabi 
ou ROUNDTRIPS *Q2QLrirsciass 5286 GE. Vindka” Yo OP 
X. [$14 less from 
Son dunetan $941 — $] 7 Kaige te New York, Third Class 
ll Don't confess that you “haven’t been to By sea to New York via Panama Pacific 
gir Mexico.” This summer, see Mexico the Line with stops at Panama and Havana. 
Panama Pacific way. By boat to Panama, At New Yorkclose connections are made 
In. through the Canal in daylight ... fasci- | with modern trans-Atlantic ships of the 
* nating Havana, then toVeraCruz. From United States or other European lines. 
Lo. there through Mexico by rail via beauti- FRANCE, first class to New York, cabin 
ful Mexico City, Guadalajara, Nogales class trans-Atlantic $291. Germany $296. 
and home. You’ll see more of Mexico FRANCE, tourist to New York, third 
this way, plus many happy days on a_ class trans-Atlantic, $177.50. Germany 
JTE luxurious Panama Pacific liner en route. $188.50. (Ireland same as England.) 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 687 Market Street 
. S.S. VIRGINIA 
p 432 ASSOCIATED WITH AMERICAN MERCHANT, BALTIMORE MAIL AND UNITED STATES LINES TO EUROPE 
—— Please send me booklets on the following trips, as checked; 
cities O New York O Mexico Name __ 
ae 0 Panama O Europe Address _ Seen 
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Combination Rail and Water or All 
Rail in Air Conditioned Hotel Car to 


2, 3, 4-week first-class escorted and indepen- 
dent low-price, all-expense tours. 


PANAMA and Return $1 12.50 
HONOLULU and Return $150.00 
NEW YORK _ By Steamer $87.50 
EUROPE ALL-EXPENSE conducted four $275.00 


countries from N. Y. as low as 
ORIENT 62 Days, All Expenses $429.00 
ALASKA and Return from Seattle $85.00 


Literature on Request. 
SO. CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAU, Ine. 
47 Broadway Arcade, 542 So. Broadway 
MU. 8703 


MEXICO) 


SEMINAR IN MEXICO TOUR 
MEXICAN SIGHTSEEING TOURS 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL TOUR 


address 
THE INTER-AMERICA TOURS 


Box 97 
1138 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 












Round trip trom Seattle, Victoria 
or Vancouver to Skagway. - - - 


Only two weeks’ round trip from 
California to Alaska . .. the land of 
Dangerous Dan McGrew and Sam 
McGee. . . . Up the famed Inside Pas- 
sage for a thousand ever-remembered 
miles . . . Ketchikan, Wrangell, Taku 
Glacier, Juneau and Skagway. Then 
two days to spend as you wish .. . to 
go where you will. Stay over a week, 
if you can. Visit Atlin . . . or take 
train to Whitehorse and sail down the 


Yukon to Dawson and the Klondike. 
& .. . This year, go to Alaska. Frequent 


sailings from Vancouver every week. 
and especially---YOU . 





For full information, 





NOTE.—Keep this advertisement for future reference. 
It will not appear again. 






“Prince Rupert”’ “Princess Charlotte” 
“Prince George” “Princess Louise’’ 
f “Prince Robert”’ “Princess Alice” 
A TRIP or rar Vacation Ask about special 12-day cruises. 
ae See your local agent or 
ALASKA 


ORIENT and return.. 

EUROPE and return. 

ROUND PACIFIC 

ROUND THE WORLD. = oan © Stuket 0U7 So. — ian 


International Tours Association, Inc. 


' 
604 West 6th Street Phone TUcker 3716 


Los Angeles, California 152 Geary Steeer 621 So. — — 


’ San Francisco 
25 Years experience to help you 


MEXICO 


Go Now—Pay Later Partial Payment Plan 











15 DAY 2000 MILE TROPIC CRUISE.................0.0000000... 66.56 
18s DAY complete rail and water cruise... 195.00 
28 DAY ART TOUR under personal direction Phil Paradise.... 247.00 


HILLMAN CRUISE-TOURS FIRST CLASS — CONVENIENT SUMMER DEPARTURES 


: - . a We are prepared to submit independent itineraries 
DOMINANT IN MEXICAN TRAVEL . P . ane 
510 W. SIXTH STREET @ SUITE 718 leaving any time, and of any duration. 


LOS ANGELES TR. 0657 Write for Complete Folder Make Reservations Early 











More Travel Section beginning on Page 52 


COMPARE these varied routes and rates before you book. 
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Educational Legislation 


Roy W. Croup 


HE second section of the 51st session of 
a California Legislature reconvened after 
recess March 4, 1935. 

One of the good friends of the public schools, 
Assemblyman Dana P. Eicke of Stockton, 
passed away during the recess. Mr. Eicke, be- 
cause of his friendly attitude and his outspoken 
regard for the public school system of California 
had endeared himself to every representative 
of education at the State Capitol. 

During the first non-controversial 
educational proposals presented to the 
Education Committees of the Assembly and 
Senate. As yet no highly controversial measures 
have been considered. The tax program of the 
Governor and administrative measures have 
been discussed but up to this time no proposals 
of great moment have 
the legislature. 

Legislative letters have been sent by us to 
the schools of California weekly. It has been 
the endeavor of California Teachers Association 
to keep the friends of the public schools 
acquainted with the various educational pro- 
posals. Because of the fact that some of the 
teachers may not have received the letters, a 
word concerning tenure and retirement is here 
included. 

California Teachers Association tenure bills 
are A. B. 961 and 962, introduced by Assembly- 
man Thomas Cunningham of Los Angeles. 
These tenure proposals, among other phases, 
end tenure rights of teachers at the age of 65. 
The bill does not provide, however, that a 
teacher of 65 must discontinue teaching. Such a 
teacher may be re-elected from year to year 
after having attained that age. 

The tenure bill changes the method of hear- 
ing in case a teacher is given notice of dismissal. 

A bill has been introduced to change the 
retirement law to provide that if a teacher is 


week, 
were 


been passed through 


not re-engaged after reaching the age of 065, 
that such a teacher may be retired on full retire- 
ment after 30 years of service has been ren 
dered, the last 15 years of which must 
been in California. 


have 
If the teacher has not com- 
pleted 30 years of service but has completed 15 
years of teaching in California, such a teacher 
may be retired on the same provisions which 
apply to a teacher who retires because of dis- 
ability. 

The teacher retirement bill is A. 
Clark, Anderson, Burns, Cottrell, 
Morgan, Patterson and Phillips. If enacted, the 
retirement system of California will be about as 
follows: 


B. 794 by 
Messrs. 


A teacher who has completed 30 years of 
service, the last 15 years of which must have 
been in California, may retire on a retirement 
salary of $600 a year. To pay for this retire- 
ment salary, the state must contribute $12 per 
year per teacher; the district must contribute 
$12 per year per teacher. Every teacher must 
contribute $24 per year. Should any teacher 
leave the service, all contributions made after 
July 1, 1935, will be returned. 

In addition to these features, new teachers 
who enter the service in California after July 1, 
1935, must deposit 4% of their salary. This 4% 
deposit shall be invested by the state to pur- 
chase an annuity for the teacher on retirement. 

Other proposals of interest are A. B. 1205 and 
A. B. 1206 and the corresponding Senate bills, 
S. B. 542 and S. B. 543. These proposals deal 
with the consolidation of school districts and 
were prepared by a commission appointed by 
the state superintendent of public instruction 

The Digest published in the March issue, 
Sierra Educational News, contained the bills 
which are of interest to the schools. 

California Teachers Association will maintain 
its representative at Sacramento during the 
entire session of the Legislature and will en- 
deavor to keep those interested in education 
informed as to all pending matters which should 
be carefully considered. 





California school-people are co-operating with N. E. A. Department of Secondary School 
Principals in the celebration of the 1935 tercentenary, 300 years of American high schools, 


1635-1935. All California secondary schools are recognizing this great tercentennial. 
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N. E. A. Convention 


Roy W. CLoup 


EPARTMENT of Superintendence, Na- 
D tional Education Association, met in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 23 - 28. 
Sixty-two Californians journeyed from the 
Golden State to the Atlantic to participate as 
speakers and as listeners in the proceedings. 
President E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools of Houston, Texas, and S. D. Shankland, 
secretary of the organization, had in readiness a 
program of unusual excellence. 


Mr. Shankland at the beginning made known 
the policy for the department, which endorses 
no individual nor group of individuals nor any 
sentiment expressed by any speaker nor other 
participant in its program unless by resolution 
or by motion approved by the vote of its 
members, the sentiments have been officially 
adopted as part of the program. 


The National Council of Education began the 
program at 9:30 a. m. Saturday, February 23. 
Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia, presided. ‘Henry 
Lester Smith, president of National Education 
Association, talked on the future of the asso- 
ciation as he envisioned it. Following discus- 
sions, Willard E. Givens made his first official 
appearance as secretary of the great national 
organization. Those who had talked previously 
told of the work that should be done by a great 
teacher organization. Mr. Givens told of the 
work as he expected to carry it on. His frank 
discussion of problems showed that he had given 
the matter much consideration. 


In the afternoon, the discussions all centered 
around academic freedom, and what academic 
freedom really means. The paper of John L. 
Childs, professor of education, Columbia, was 
a splendid summation of the activities in which 
a teacher may rightfully engage. 

At the meeting of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, the 300th anniversary 
of high school or secondary education was cele- 
brated. Dr. Charles H. Judd gave the history 


of the high school movement in the United 
States. Dr. M. R. Trabue of the Department 
of Labor at Washington, wellknown to Cali- 
fornians as a former teacher in Stanford Uni- 
versity, gave a splendid talk on the occupational 
diagnosis for educational programs. 


The general theme of the convention was 
“Social Changes.” The first speaker of the 
convention, Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, president 
of DePauw University, Indiana, and a native 
Californian, expressed the sentiment of the 
entire meetings in one of the most splendidly 
presented addresses ever given to an educa- 
tional gathering, in the opening speech of the 
convention at the Sunday Vesper Service. 


D* OXNAM’S address covered six points 
which he declared to be ethical ideals 
which should prevail in all teaching. They are: 
1. Men and not things are the goal of social 
living. 
2. The solidarity of the human family must be 
the ultimate goal. 


3. The supremacy of the common good must be 
the common aim. 


4. Equal rights for all; the right to be well- 
born; the right to a home; the right to play; the 
right to education and the right to work are 
the heritage of every one. 

5. Co-operation and not selfish competition is 
the law of progress. 

6. Love and not force is the social bond. Good 
will in activity is the cohesive force that will 
unite the nation. 

It is not possible in a description of this kind 
to mention many of the speakers. The proceed- 
ings of the convention will fill a large volume, 

Just a few of those who contributed to the 
program were: Glenn Frank, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Stuart Chase, economist and 
writer; John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Frank W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of schools, Washington; Fred J. Kelly, 
United States Office of Education, Washington: 
Worth McClure, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle; Jesse H. Newlon, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia; Thomas H. Briggs, 
Columbia; George F. Zook, American Council of 
Education, Washington; George D. Strayer, 
Columbia; William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia; Lotus 
D. Coffman, president, University of Minne- 


(Please turn to Page 60) 


OSE'PHINE P. SMITH, president, Los Angeles Elementary Teachers Club, calls attention 
Ves all California school people to the World Affairs Seminar, Riverside Inn, April 14-17. 
The first annual seminar of this type held last year under joint auspices of Los Angeles 
Elementary Teachers Club and Los Angeles University of International Relations, was so 


conspicuously successful that the second session this year is full of promise. The Seminar 


is in charge of the following: Chancellor, 


Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid; Director, Dr. 


Madilene Veverka; Dean, Dr. John Carruthers; President, Los Angeles Elementary Teach- 
ers Club, Josephine Parker Smith; Chairman of Seminar, Laurel O. Knezevich. 
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Academic Freedom 


Joun A. Sexson, President, California Teachers Association 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


AM unhesitatingly and unqualifiedly committed in theory and in practice 
to the philosophy that every citizen of this country is honor bound to 
discharge all his duties and responsibilities, public and private, honestly, 

fearlessly, and with no conscious subservience to any individual, group of 
individuals, or interest. I am willing to sacrifice my position, my possessions, 
and, if need be, my life in defense of this principle. I have no respect for any 
citizen, be he teacher or otherwise employed, who would surrender this birth- 
right. 

I must, however, take my position on the side of the conservatives who 
find themselves unable to advocate a drive by teachers, through the schools, 
to usher in a preconceived social and economic order, and to regard any oppo- 
sition or dissent as an infringement of academic freedom. My reasons follow: 

The Commission on the Social Sciences, whose recent report has precipi- 
tated much of the discussion, studied for five years in an effort to formulate an 
acceptable statement that would be a guide to teachers as to what to do 
about the social studies. After a long delay, and only after what would appear 
to be obvious compromises as to their pronouncements on the really vital 
issues, and after four of the sixteen members of the Commission had refused 
to concur in the findings, the report was published. 

An examination of the report reveals much constructive and worth while 
material. The findings and the recommendations are suggestive and significant. 
Yet the report does not define the duties of the teacher with respect to the 
social sciences; it does not present the materials to be included in the curric- 
ulum ; nor does it suggest a program of organization for the schools. 

In the face of the facts, thoughtful persons will be forced to conclude 
that the time is not opportune for the teachers in the free public schools of 
America to take a dogmatic position with respect to, or engage in an aggres- 
sive drive for, a wistful social and economic order which even statesmen, 
economists, and leading educators are, as yet, unable to describe. Freedom 
to expound and advocate alluring theories must not be confused with freedom 
to teach. 

Under existing conditions, any teacher who commits himself, or herself, 
to prevailing social and economic proposals runs a fifty-fifty chance of being 
wrong. Therefore, no question of academic freedom is involved. 

Academic freedom enters the picture when there is attempted interference 
by individuals or groups to prevent the teacher from fostering and developing 
those understandings that will help our society to build a sound social- 
economic order that will contribute to human welfare and insure human 
happiness. 

Teachers are committed, first, to a search for truth, and, second, to a 
full, impartial and factual presentation of such truths, such ideas, and such 
ideals as their best judgment and best intelligence direct. They must teach 
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the truth. With this duty they can permit no interference and no hindrance. 
They may not, however, demand the right, even under the cloak of academic 
freedom, to pass over from the realm of truth and fact into the twilight zone 
of opinion, and use the schools as forums for propaganda. The thoughtful 
people, even among the extremists, do not advocate this. 

The danger lies in a blanket permit to teachers, informed and uninformed 
alike, to teach “what they please.”” No organization can sensibly commit itself 
to such a policy. 


HANGE is inevitable. “For better or for worse” we must be prepared to 

accept it, and make no “wry faces.” Co-operation with our fellows in an 
attempt to direct this change toward human betterment is a common obli- 
gation which teachers share with citizens generally. Mutual respect and tolerance 
for personalities and opinions is a prerequisite. In adult situations free speech, 
free assemblage, free expression of opinion, and the right of honest disagreement 
are assumed. 


‘ 


In the schools where minds are immature there shall be no “poisoning of 
the wells.” Along with a demand for academic freedom for themselves 
teachers must, with equal insistence, insure academic freedom for their pupils. 


In school—TEACH—and, in teaching, do not forget what it means—“TO 
TEACH.” 








George Peabody, Golden Gate, Guadalupe, Han- 
cock-Cooper, Hillcrest, Irving M. Scott, John 
1 © schools in California Teachers Association Muir, Kate Kennedy, Laguna Honda, Madison, 


for the year 1935; from February § to March §, 


1935, in addition to previous lists. 


Alameda County: Niles Elementary, Pleasan- 
ton Grammar. 

Lake County: Long Valley which makes the 
entire county 100%. 

Napa County: Blue Mountain Joint. 

San Joaquin County: Grant, Justice, Everett, 
Live Oak, Manteca Union High School, Tracy 
High School, Bouldin, Jefferson, Lindbergh— 
Manteca. 

San Mateo County: Menlo Park—Central, Red- 
wood City—Garfield. 


Santa Clara County: San Ysidro. 


Senoma County: City of Santa Rosa—Burbank 
and South Park, Cotati, Kidd Creek, Monroe, 
Occidental, Roseland, Sonoma, Tule Vista, Wil- 
fred, Penngrove Branch Junior High School at 
Petaluma, Creighton Ridge, Dirigo. 





Stanislaus County: Keyes, Oakdale—East Side 
Primary. 

Berkeley City: Washington. 

Modesto: Capitol and Lincoln. 

Oakland: Golden Gate Junior High, Herbert 
Hoover Junior High, Horace Mann, McChesney, 
Elisabeth Sherman, Toler Heights, Westlake 
Junior High School. 

San Franciseo: Andrew Jackson, Argonne, Bay 
View, Bret Harte, Bryant, Buena Vista, Burnett, 
Cabrillo, Columbus, Commodore Stockton, Daniel 
Webster, Emerson, Excelsior, Everett Junior 
High School, Fairmount, Francis Scott Key, 
Frank MeCoppin, Fremont, Garfield, Geary, 


Pacific Heights, Parkside, Patrick Henry, Paul 
Revere, Raphael Weill, San Miguel, Sherman, 
Shriners Hospital, Starr King, Sunshine, Sutro, 
Twin Peaks, Washington Irving, West Portal, 
Winfield Scott, Yerba Buena. 


* * * 


Southern Section Honor Schools 
As of March 13, 1935; in addition to previous lists. 


*Indicates one-teacher school. 


Imperial County: Calipatria Elementary and 
High. 

Los Angeles County: Carmenita, *Potrero. 

Pasadena: Arroyo Seco, Cleveland, Emerson, 
Fremont, Grant, Hamilton, Jefferson, Longfellow, 
Madison, Washington, Webster, Willard, Wilson 
Junior High, Muir Technical High. 


* * * 


P & C School Coach: New Model 


DMINISTRATORS who are considering the 

purchase of school coaches this year will 
be much interested in the many changes and re- 
finements in the 1935 models of the well-known 
P & C coaches, made at Newman, Stanislaus 
County, California, by Patchetts and Carstensen, 
Inc. 

A photograph of the new coach and an official 
announcement from the company will be pub- 
lished in the May issue of Sierra Educational 
News. 
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Our Spanish Heritage in California 


ProFessor S. LyMAN MITCHELL, 


HROUGHOUT California the Spanish 

pioneers have left their indelible mark. 

They named rivers and mountains, cities 
and towns, and their names have stuck. Today 
modern Californians continue to add to the long 
list of Spanish place names. The most romantic 
of all is that of our state itself. 

During the early sixteenth century there cir- 
culated in Spain a romance of knighthood, a best 
seller of its day. This novel told of California, a 
fantastic isle to the right of the Indies, rich in 
gold and pearls, and inhabited by a race of 
beautiful, but warlike, women. The Spanish con- 
quistadores not only were familiar with this 
story, but actually believed that such an island 
existed. When they touched upon the tip of 
Lower California, they thought it an island, 
saw its pearls, heard tales of gold, and believed 
they had discovered the homeland of Queen 
Calafia and her Californians. 
California. 


Hence the name 


Spanish place names applied by the mission- 
aries usually commemorated the day of a given 
saint. Among them are such stately combina- 
tions as Santa Monica, the mother of St. Augus- 
tine; Santa Inez, one of the four great virgin 
martyrs of the Latin Church; San Juan Bautista, 
St. John the Baptist, now unfortunately short- 
ered to San Juan; San Benito, named from the 
founder of the Benedictine order; San Joaquin, 
after the father of the Virgin; and Santa Rosa, 
from Santa Rosa de Lima, the patroness of 
America and said to be the only woman ever 
cannonized in the New World. 

More picturesque are the long, sonorous 
names supplied by the soldiers, which frequently 
noted some circumstance con- 


nected with a place. Such in- 


clude Paso de Robles, Oak 
Pass; Atascadero, boggy 
ground; Palo Alto, whose tall 


mast-like tree may be seen for 
miles as one approaches the 
city from the north; Rancho de 


las Pulgas, flea village where 


e 
soldiers who attempted to sleep 
in deserted Indian huts were 
driven out by the fleas; Pesca- e 


dero, a fishing place; 
ash tree 


Fresno, 
After crossing forty 
miles of thirsty desert Gabriel 





“A fantastic island . . gold 


Marin Junior College, Kentfield 


Moraga came to a stream and called it El Rio 
de Nuestra Senora de la Merced, River of Our 
Lady of Mercy, now Merced River. The scene 
of four tremors was designated as “The Sweet 
Name of Jesus of the Earthquakes.” Captain 
Arguello called a certain locality which was 
difficult to traverse “Mountain of Ill-treatment 
and Creek of Get Out if You Can.” Portola 
gave to the Indian village which is now our 
southern metropolis the 
Nuestra Senora la 


musical name _ of 
Reina de los Angeles de 
Porciuncula, Our Lady of the Angels of Por- 
ciuncula. 


Many Spanish place names also commem- 
orate famous characters. There is Mendocino, 
honoring Don Antonio de Mendoza, first vice- 
roy of new Spain; Portola, the discoverer of 
San Francisco Bay; Benicia, wife of General 
Mariano Vallejo; and Verdugo, from an early 
family of ranchmen near Los Angeles. The 
word means hangman. I was amused in Mexico 
City once to run across a Dr. Verdugo. 


Occasionally a Spanish name has been trans- 
lated. We have Kings River, from El Rio de 
los Santos Reyes (River of the Holy Kings); 
Feather River, from El Rio de las Plumas; 
Bitter Water, from Agua Amargosa; Angel 
Island, from La Isla de los Angeles; American 
River, from El Rio de los Americanos, where 
a group of American trappers operated in early 
days; and Oakland, (the 
Oaks). 


from Los Encinos 


In the present day effort to carry on this old 
Spanish tradition some little knowledge of the 
language is necessary if we are not to fall into 
errors of construction or pronunciation 


Truly. 
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“Much in evidence ts our mission architecture.” 


the study of Spanish in the public schools of 
California is as essential as that of United States 
history. Only ignorance accounts for such gross 
grammatical incorrections as “Del Mesa Tract,” 
“Del Piedra District,” or “San Antonia Street.” 
If we are to carry on with Spanish nomenclature, 
let us not mutilate the language. Pronouncing 
“Los Gatos” as “Losgatos” is equivalent to pro- 
nouncing “The Cats” as “Thecats,” and calling 
“Los Baflos” “Los Banos” is comparable to 
saying “cannon” when you mean “cafion.” I 
am reminded of the Eastern woman who was 
mystified by California names. Telling of her 
sightseeing tour, she said: “We came to a town 
spelled ‘La J-o-l-l-a,’ and do you know how they 
pronounced it? ‘San Juan Capistrano.’ ” 

Our peaceful California names give little in- 
dication of the hardships and rigors endured by 
the Spanish pioneers. They were a hardy and 
valiant race. They had to be to withstand the 
exacting demands of their undertakings. Dur- 
ing a sea voyage such as that from Mexico to 
California from 40 to 75% of a crew might 
perish from scurvy. Vizcaino, who named San 
Diego and Monterey bays, lost 25 of the 34 per- 
sons aboard his ship and arrived in Mazatlan 
with only five men able to walk. Yet such was 
the faithfulness and determination of the man 
that he carried out in every detail the explora- 
tions ordered made in upper California by the 
viceroy of New Spain. 


F the five expeditions that set out from 
O Lower California in 1769 to colonize our 
present state, one ship never arrived, another 
in a 110-day voyage to San Diego, only about 
450 miles, lost 24 persons from scurvy. The land 
parties fared better although they suffered unbe- 
lievable hunger and thirst, and many animals 
died. Once arrived, the colonists were threat- 
ened with starvation. Little food was to be had 
in the land, and the frail supply ships were 
wholly inadequate. Moreover, the Indians were 
threatening and little inclined toward conver- 
sion to Christianity. 
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The most successful coloniz- 
ing expedition to California was 
that which set out from Sonora 
in 1775 under the leadership of 
Juan Bautista de Anza. It com- 
prised 240 persons and more 
than 1000 domestic animals. 
Captain Anza led his party 
through dangerous Indian coun- 
try, across the Colorado River, 
around the great desert, and 
over the mountains, arriving at 
Mission San Gabriel with more 
colonists than he had when he started. No 
fewer than eight children were born en route. 
One baby was born in a snow storm, necessi- 
tating a halt of only one day until the mother 
was able to ride horseback. Hardy women were 
these early California mothers! 


Anza’s, however, was a dangerous route. A 
few years later 40 families of settlers bound for 
California were massacred by Yuma Indians. 

The most lasting monument of early Spanish 
days in California was the missions. The estab- 
lishment of these was no mere evangelical ven- 
ture, but a method of conquest. With food and 
presents, untamed Indians were coaxed into the 
missions, induced to live there, and taught the 
elements of a civilized life. The padres were 
masterful men who with a mere handful of 
soldiers held at bay a hoard of barbarians, 
taught them to do useful work, and built up a 
productive agriculture which made possible fur- 
ther development of the country. No campaign 
of conquest was ever more efficient nor carried 
out with less bloodshed. 


It was not possible to redeem wholly or per- 
manently from savagery such a low type of 
Indian. Yet through the missions the country 
was rendered peaceful and productive so that 
extensive settlement was possible and the way 
paved for the big ranches of a later day. In all 
21 missions were established, and at its zenith 
the system reached gigantic proportions. There 
were owned 420,000 cattle, 60,000 horses and 
mules, and 320,000 sheep, while the agricultural 
production amounted to some 340,000 bushels 
of grain annually. Twenty-five thousand In- 
dians were in residence at the missions. 


Prior to Mexican independence from. Spain 
the mission was the dominating institution in 
California, and its influence was everywhere felt. 
It was a religious and social center, as well as 
the source of food supply and even manufac- 
tured goods. It was the inn of the day. A 
traveler might make the trip from San Diego 
to San Francisco with relative ease and with- 
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out money. The missions were stationed at in- 
tervals of about 30 miles, an easy day’s ride on 
horseback. At each the guest was welcome to 
stay as long as he cared to and without charge, 
and was even furnished a fresh horse when he 
chose to continue his journey. Connecting the 
missions was a well defined trail, El Camino 
Real or Royal Highway, which today is fol- 
lowed almost without variation by our Coast 
Route. Strange with what uncanny foresight 
the Spanish missionaries picked out our present 
centers of population. 


Charles F. Lummis once said: “The greatest 
asset of California is its romance—and in that 
romance the missions are overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderant.” Today we regard them with affec- 
tion and fondly point them out to our eastern 
guests. Some are still occupied, notably that 
beautiful old structure at Santa Barbara. Who 
has not visited it and been shown about and 
told its romantic story by the kindly present- 
day padres? 


Much in evidence is our quaint mission archi- 
tecture. How many of our schools are housed 
in those low, rambling structures with long 
shady corridors and heavy arches! Dotting our 
California landscape, these gems of architecture 
serve as an eloquent reminder of our Spanish 
heritage. 


The success of the mission movement was in 
no small measure due to the zeal, courage, and 
astuteness of its heroic founder - president, 
Junipero Serra. He came to California at the 
age of 56, broken in health, and with an in- 
curably ulcerated leg. Yet so dauntless and de- 
termined was his spirit that he carried on for 15 
years, establishing nine missions and laying the 
foundation for present-day California. Utterly 
self-sacrificing and devoted to his task, he won 
the love of the Indians and personally assured 
the success of the missions. During the last year 
of his life, feeble in body, but not in spirit, he 
journeyed on foot from Monterey to San Diego, 
visiting en route all missions and settlements. 
Now his grave adds to the fame of Mission San 
Carlos at Carmel, which only last summer com- 
memorated the 150th anniversary of his death. 


O less zealous nor able was Father Fermin 

Francisco de Lasuen, who for 18 years 
continued the constructive work of Junipero 
Serra. Such was his activity that in five years 
he confirmed 9000 persons, and when nearly 80, 
he dedicated in scarcely more than a year five 
missions. Yet he was obliged to travel about 


his field of 600 miles in length by the crudest 
means 


of transportation. Among the unsus- 
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pected hardships of the pioneer missionary was 
the loneliness of his task. Father Lasuen, a re- 
fined, cultured, and educated man, once spent 
five years as the sole white man in his mission, 
surrounded only by a hoard of half-tamed sav- 
ages. He describes this solitude as “a cruel and 
terrible enemy which has struck me heavily like 
a blow.” 


But there were other picturesque and heroic 
characters among our pioneers who were not 
missionaries. Outstanding among them was 
Gabriel Moraga, the pathfinder of early Califor- 
nia. He led many expeditions into the interior, 
exploring and naming the principal rivers of 
the state, among them the Kings, Feather, Sac- 
ramento, and San Joaquin. He is even credited 
as the discoverer of Nevada. A courageous and 
able army officer, he was California’s foremost 
Indian fighter, leading as many as 46 expeditions 
against the treacherous natives. 


After Mexican independence, a new era in 
California history was ushered in. Legislation 
was enacted which brought to a close the pre- 
dominance of the missions and which made 
possible the development of trade and private 
industry, thus introducing the period of the 
great ranches. These were immense and were 
ruled over in a truly feudal way. The Pacheco 
Ranch was a grant of 90,000 acres, stocked with 
14,000 cattle, 500 horses, and 15,000 sheep. Don 
Luis Peralta’s Rancho San Antonio included 
among other domains what is now Berkeley, 
Oakland, and Alameda. From the great herds 
of the day only hides and tallow were exported. 
To a large extent these were bought by the 
ships from Boston, which in turn supplied the 
Californians with manufactured goods and what 
few luxuries their simple life demanded. 


But California was a land of plenty, and no 
one went hungry. Those who had, shared freely 
with those who had not. No questions were 
asked; no notes were taken. The borrower of 
goods—there was little money—might pay when 
he could or not at all. Everybody was honest; 
there seems to have been no attempt to defraud. 

In the ease and simplicity of this Arcadian 
life the Spaniard lost much of the hardihood and 
daring which marked the early pioneer, but he 
was a kindly, generous soul, loving all and loved 
by all. His large family of 15 or 20 children was 
often swelled by the addition of five or six 
orphans to whom he took pleasure in giving a 
home. 


The gala season of the year was that of the 
round-up when all the neighbors gathered and, 
after the cattle were branded, dedicated them- 
selves to the festivities of the time. There were 
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barbecues and folk dancing, guitar playing and 
singing. There were races and bullfights, upon 
which all bet heavily. Frequent and well attended 
were also picnics and house parties. Sometimes 
as many as 50 guests would gather at a ranch 
for a celebration of several days duration. 

The hospitality of the time was boundless. 
It ran in the very blood of the people. No 
hotels existed nor were needed. Every house 
was open to the stranger, who was prodigally 
entertained. Even money was placed in the 
guest chamber, that the visitor might help him- 
self if he needed it. As early as 1792, Captain 
George Vancouver was royally entertained in 
both San Francisco and Monterey, where his 
ship was outfitted with supplies and no pay 
accepted, other than the presents he saw fit to 
give. 

This pastoral era in California has been 
described as the happiest and most charming 
life ever lived in the country. But alas! It was 
too Utopian to endure and came to a rude and 
sudden end with the Mexican War and the Days 
of ’49 with their hangings and shootings, their 
mad rush for gold. The names Hangtown, Jim- 
town, and Red Dog may be picturesque and 
descriptive, but they are certainly less aesthetic 
and less enduring than the musical Spanish ones. 

Of the three epic periods in California his- 
tory, two have been Spanish. Both have left 
their impression, a heritage rich in romance 
and as enduring as the state itself. This alone 
justifies the fact that Spanish is taught in prac- 
tically every university, college, and high school 
in California. 

x * 


* 

Emergency Nursery Schools 

PPROXIMATELY 50,000 children are 

enrolled in 1600 emergency nursery 
schools which exist under the FERA in 47 
states, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, according to Grace Langdon, specialist, 
emergency nursery schools, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Through these nursery schools young chil- 
dren and their parents have derived many bene- 
fits since the time of their authorization in 
October, 1933. Children have found physical 
comfort and relief from the strain occasioned 
by overcrowded living conditions and worried 
adults. They have, day by day, learned those 
health habits fundamental to wholesome liv- 
ing. They have had the opportunity to play 
with others of their own age, and to learn the 
social habits that come from such play. 

Parents have learned how better to provide 
physical care for their children and how better 
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to guide their behavior. Many communities 
which heretofore knew little about nursery 
schools have seen the above mentioned services 
and are already laying plans for making nur- 
sery schools a permanent institution in the 
community, since they have demonstrated in 
some measure their function as a social agency. 


Lake ies Honored 


EACHERS of Lake County schools are 
Brae 100% in California Teachers Asso- 
ciation for 1935. Miss Minerva Ferguson, Lake- 
port, county superintendent of schools, and Mrs. 
Sylva R. Mosher, Kelseyville, rural supervisor, 
are very much pleased over this splendid pro- 
fessional record of the Lake County teachers. 
The 100% enrollment of an entire county indi- 
cates that the school people there are actively 
and whole-heartedly interested in the advance 
ment of education. 


A First Book in French 


A New Language Text for High Schools 


HE senior author, Professor Philip H. Church- 

man, is one of the foremost phoneticians and 
methodologists in French. Professor Leland L 
Atwood ranks high among French grammarians, 
and Arthur R. Racine is a native Frenchman 
whose skillful methods in secondary school 
teaching have won note. It is published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Not only are the authors outstanding, but the 
book is sound in pedagogy, progressively new in 
method and unique in arrangement. The preface 
goes into some detail regarding the purposes of 
the method and the way in which the authors 
have gone about achieving these purposes. As 
they state, the authors believe that the chief end 
and aim of French teaching in America should 
be not so much conversational ability as skill in 
direct reading. Accordingly they have arranged 
their material so that the student gains skill in 
reading and in aural comprehension before he 
participates in the active phases of French 
study. A discussion of this unique arrangement 
appears on page 6 of the preface. 

While the book endeavors to strike a balance 
between traditional methods of teaching and so- 
called “direct,” “natural,” or “oral” methods, 
teachers who wish to emphasize either oral or 
written work will find the book so flexible as to 
be easily adapted to their needs. Also, though 
the book includes a treatment of phonetics, this 
treatment may be eliminated entirely. Inciden- 
tally, full directions for following the method 
are to be available in a teachers manual. 

« * = 


P. Errett Killion, chairman, radio committee, 
San Diego County Teachers Association, an- 
nounces that the association is in its second year 
of broadcasting: Station KFSD, 5-5:30 p. m.: 
April 11, 25; May 9, 23. The programs consist 
of school music and a speaker from a local serv- 
ice organization. 
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New World Broadcasts 


RatpH V. Cutiip, Teacher, Eighth Grade, 
tzarvey School, Wilmar, Los Angeles County 


N order to call the attention of the school 

patrons and teachers in this district to the 
New World broadcasts and get their reaction I 
submitted a brief questionnaire to about one 
hundred who, I thought, would be interested in 
educational problems. The list included parents, 
principals, teachers and P.-T. A. presidents. 
Sixty-three replies were received. The answers 
that are tabulated in tables 3 and 4 are num- 
bered according to interest or preference. 


From a study of the replies to the question- 
naire and from personal contacts I wish to make 
the following summary and conclusions: 


1. School patrons are vitally interested in a 
program that will actually interpret public edu- 
cation. 

2. There is intense interest in how the schools 
are training boys and girls morally, physically 
and intellectually to meet life. 

3. The general public has a hazy conception 
of modern methods in education. 

4. The public is interested in the psychology 
(the why and how) of so-called modern meth 
ods in education. 

5. There is an the 
school patrons to criticize and condemn that 


inclination on part of 
which they do not understand. 

6. Parents are inclined to judge the school 
and its work by the “occasional visit.” 
7. The radio could be a medium of contact 
between educator and the parent. 

8. A program, general in nature, has no tan- 
gible value to the public. 

9. Modern educational methods should be ex- 
intelligible to 


plained and defended in terms 


the general public. 


On the basis of the summary and conclusions 
I wish to make the following suggestions: 


1. A long-range series of programs might be 
planned for the purpose of interpreting educa- 
tion from all angles. 

2. Each individual program should deal with 
some specific problem common to the school 
the 
must be independent in nature enough so as to 


and home. However, individual program 
benefit the occasional listener. 

3. Excerpts from classroom work might be 
used advisedly for the purpose of illustration 
or demonstration. 


4. The time of the program should be changed, 
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if possible. It would be desirable to have it in 
the late afternoon or evening in order that the 
teacher might take advantage of it, too. 

5. Possibly two or three minutes might be 
given to questions and answers. The 
invited to send in the questions. 

6. An occasional book review might be pre- 
sented, if the book deals adequately with perti- 
nent problems in education. 

In conclusion I wish to say that this report 
is not meant to be an investigation in any sense 
of the word. It is only a partial examination of 
the possibilities of a program of an educational 
nature. However, at least, the questionnaire has 
served to acquaint several with the New World 
broadcasts. 


public 


Table 1. Reflections of Interest 
No 
1. Number that have listened to the 
“New World” program............................ 55 7? 
. Number interested in a program that 
will interpret the aims, objectives 
and methods of education 2 61 
. Those that desire 
tization of excerpts from regular 
classroom work a 41 
4. Number interested in the psychology 
underlying modern educational meth- 
ods oe ‘ silat cen ta 5 


Yes 


ro 
ov 


eo 


classroom drama- 


Nn 


* Most of this number wished to listen to the 


program before filling out the questionnaire. 


Table 2. Preference of Speakers 


Number of 

replies 

Of those qualified to speak on classroom 
problems whom do you prefer? 
a. School administrators. 

b. College professors...... es 

. The classroom teacher ee) 


1 2} =) 


oO 


Table 3. General Problems 
Total 


Topics* Preference ranking Aver. Final 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 replies value rank 

1 9 1 4 : = @ & $ 30 hale 6 
2 0 0 2 1 Y's F 8 22 6.7 8 
3. 6 11 6 4 6 4 1 0 38 3.2 4 
1. 21 14 > 3s 9 1 l 2 46 2.1 l 
a 9 Ss 6 1 1 4 0 2 31 2.9 2 
6 1 8 2 2 4 ° 4 27 1.6 7 
7 > Fe) Ft 8B 2 £4 39 3.1 5 
8. 1 ow & €.2 3 1 35 $.0 ) 
*1. The aims and objectives of education. 


2. The history of the development of education 

3. Co-operation of teacher and parent. 

4. Training for the moral struggles of life. 

5. Modern methods in classroom teaching. 

6. How may we inculcate and nurture religious 
and spiritual culture. 

7. How education is meeting 
conditions. 

Children’s accomplishments. 


changing social 
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Table 4. Educational Problems of Home and 
School 


Topics* Preference ranking Total Average Final 


1 2 3 4 5 6 replies value rank 








_ 
n't 
o 





a oe tee ee 37 2.8 3 

2 is-i3. 3 < @-<g 46° 2.6 2 
3 2° 813 7 4 4 38 3.39 5 
4. 2213 6 1 2 1 45 1.9 1 
5. . 8 6° 4 7 6 29 3.9 6 
6. SF 3@- 2:3 ¥ 34 3.32 + 
*1. How we educate through group teaching. 
2. How to teach health consciousness. 

3. The place of affection in child training. 

4. How to motivate learning and create urge. 
5. The function of play. 

6. The unit of work. 


Table 5. Choice of General Methods 
Number of 
replies 
Of these two methods of radio presentation 
which do you prefer? 
a. Interview (questions and answers)...... 24 
b. A straight talk by an individual on 
Oe PIR sci eeiinsieccinssctccsmsicnicenicsaietsiiaaciistets alcpaaniahas 36 


Student Body Government 


Oscar H. OLson 
Principal, Roosevelt School, Burlingame 


TUDENT Body government in the elemen- 
S tary schools of Burlingame is a distinct 
addition to the citizenship of the community. 
It is an activity of school life which puts the 
children of the school on a definite basis of 
participation in school affairs. 

Inasmuch as student government is an edu- 
cational process, very careful supervision is 
necessary. Too often lack of supervision leads 
to the observation that this form of school par- 
ticipation is not good. However, it has been 
definitely proven that by active participation in 
a constructive program of citizenship entered 
into by all students, lasting educational values 
result. 

By following a well-planned and supervised 
program of student government many definite 
values present themselves. In the main, citizen- 
ship and the privileges and duties of citizenship 
are studied. By this study and participation 
the realization of the value of this thing we call 
citizenship is developed. 

As a result of our student government, our 
graduates have shown a marvelous record in 
high school. They know much about parlia- 
mentary procedure, they have ability in public 
speaking, they know the duties of their offices, 
and they are better prepared to make decisions 
than if they had not been part of a system of 
student goverfiment. 
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In many cases after the study of some govern- 
mental problems in school, the children proceed 
to discuss the matters with their parents. As a 
result all sides of a situation are considered 
and a better understanding results. The gov- 
ernment of the city, the county, the state, and 
the nation is being developed. Theodore Roose- 
velt said “Without education our democracy 
would soon deteriorate into anarchy.” We are 
definitely and positively, by student participa- 
tion in our local government, preparing our 
students for better citizenship. 


Some of the activities which come immediately 
under the heading of Student Government are: 
(1) Junior traffic patrol for both boys and girls. 
The boys handle actual pedestrian and automo- 
bile traffic as well as their own bicycle traffic 
on the school premises. The girls act as guard- 
ians and guides to kindergarten children across 
intersections. Student and class officers have a 
great many responsibilities relating to their 
offices, which develop fine character-traits. (2) 
Our Service Commission aims at service to the 
school and community, our Red Cross commit- 
tee taking care of all related activities. (3) Our 
Student Council drafts and discusses laws for 
various situations and proposes them to the 
Student Body. (4) Our Student Court takes 
care of law evasions, and it is here that the most 
careful supervision must be given, because too 
often in their justice they lack the ability to 
temper their justice with the best of judgment. 
This can only be taught through careful super- 
vision and guidance. 


In addition to these many definitely official 
avenues of citizenship participation, we have 
athletics, dramatics, and clubs of various kinds. 
All of these activities are definitely part of citi- 
zenship and character building. In fact our 
whole educational set-up in my opinion should 
be based on the great principles of character, 
citizenship, and culture, and I feel that through 
our program of Student Government we are 
definitely developing all three. 


Reactions from the children all show that 
they feel that participation is worthwhile. They 
feel that the ability to be able to face an audi- 
ence and speak is worth while, as well as to 
know the obligations of office. The expression 
of opinion is another definite result. Election 
of their officers is a fine bit of citizenship. The 
planning and issuing of the school news, “The 
Scribble,” is definitely a good student body 
activity. A better sense of leadership is devel- 
oped, and the children are taught to govern 
themselves. It teaches co-operation and har- 
mony of effort and also initiative and respect. 


me 
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Hygiene Program 


Mrs. OuvGa Briwpston Leacn, Supervisor of Child Welfare and Attendance 
Taft, Kern County 


UREAUS of Child Adjustment organized 

along mental hygiene principles and pro- 

cedures have been instituted in several of 
the progressive school systems in California. In 
the smaller communities, the department of child 
welfare is usually directed by the supervisor of 
attendance and child welfare or a visiting teacher 
trained in social research, mental hygiene and 
the progressive educational methods. 


The department of child welfare will probably 
include the following branches of sociological 
research: 


1. The scientific study and adjustment of be- 
havior and personality problem. 2. Socialized 
attendance work. (Irregular attendance is re- 
garded as a symptom of personal and home 
maladjustment. A child who is a chronic atten- 
dance case is probably a child that needs clinic 
study.) 3. Delinquency and cases that are re- 
ferred to the juvenile court for adjustment. 4. 
Poverty and children of the unemployed who are 
in need. 5. Organization and direction of a co- 
ordinating council and a child guidance confer- 
(two separate organizations!). 6. Miscel- 
laneous problems arising between the home and 
the school. 7. Orientation of classroom teachers 
with the socializing of methods. 8. Education of 
parents and the school personnel in the mental 
hygiene principles. 


ence 


The general objective of the department of 
child welfare is the proper adjustment of the 
“whole” or “total” personality of the child to 
society. An important part of this aim is the 
prevention of delinquency and the scientific 
treatment of children that present problems 
Delinquents are dealt with sympathetically “as 
society’s charge and not society’s outcast.” 


Education of the community in the funda- 
mental causes of maladjustment and its part in 
the rehabilitation of children that present prob- 
lems are essential for the success of the mental 
hygiene problem. A comprehensive conception 
of the definition of the “problem” child is of the 
greatest importance. The “problem child” is 
often classified by the novice as the one who 
steals, lies, plays truant, is incorrigible in school 
or who commits overt asexual behavior. More 
often than not, a child is reported for investiga- 
tion after he becomes a delinquent. Wick- 
man’s study “Children’s Behavior and Teachers 
Attitudes” has brought to light many pertinent 
facts worthy of consideration by educators. 


After some years of research in a small school 
system, it has been noted that the attendance 
history is quite a reliable indicator of future 
maladjustment. Perfect attendance is, however, 
no passport to normal behavior. Scholarship, 
objective test, health, scout and club, person- 
ality and behavior trait records are studied to 
detect the ear-marks of children that may be- 
come problems. 


The scientific study and adjustment of be- 
havior and personality problems in this com- 
munity includes cases that have been studied 
and followed up by the state traveling child 
guidance clinic under direction of Dr. Norman 
Fenton, head of the state bureau of juvenile 
research. When the child guidance clinic was 
first organized in 1930, 12 major cases were 
studied here. Until the discontinuance of the 
clinic by the State Legislature for lack of funds 
a year and a half ago, 42 major cases had been 
studied. Other children with minor problems 
were investigated by special request of some 
parents. 

The first cases of the clinic were the “attack- 
ing” types of conduct and included overt mis- 
behavior. About 50%.of these cases would prob- 
ably have been sent to Whittier if they had not 
been studied in the schools. The last few years 
the introvertive types of children (such as with- 
drawing from reality, day-dreaming, sullen, shy, 
and timid children) have been studied. Many of 
them are endowed with high intelligence but 
low scholarship records, the reading disabilities 
and “mother-fixation” type—the spoiled and 
pampered boy or girl. 

Twenty-two of the clinic cases have graduated 
into high school, 16 are at present in the high 
school and are doing satisfactory work; three 
who were delinquents at the initial study are 
working in the community; two of the cases were 
sent to state institutions; one has been returned 
and is attending a high school. Social histories 
were made of each case. “Follow-up” work has 
been continued. About 330 home visits a school 
year were made in the interest of clinic 
alone. 


cases 


Reports of the progress of each case were 
sent to Dr. Fenton. Psychiatric social workers 
from the bureau of juvenile research have 
checked on the work in the schools from time 
to time. The personnel of the state traveling 
child guidance clinic consisted of the psychiatrist, 
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the clinical psychologist and the psychiatric so- 
cial worker. Health examinations were made 
by local doctors. 

Social histories were investigated and written 
by the local worker who sent them to the clinic 
headquarters several weeks before their arrival 
in the city. The clinic personnel interviewed 
children, parents, and teachers. Staff meetings 
were held regarding each case and recommen- 
dations made. The follow-up work was done by 
the local worker which has continued. 


INCE the discontinuance of the regular 

state traveling clinic, the mental hygiene 
program has gone on. Dr. Fenton’s child guid- 
ance conference plan has been adopted, which is 
conducted similar to the original staff meetings 
held by the clinic personnel. Each fortnight the 
child guidance conference discusses one problem 
child from the educational, social and health 
viewpoint. The attendance and child welfare 
supervisor is the chairman. 

Members of the conference are the school 
nurses, dental hygienist, physical education di- 
rectors, school doctor, research director, dra- 
matics teacher, supervisor of speech correction, 
curriculum advisor, and the principals and 
teachers of the child concerned. Cases are in- 
vestigated and recorded the same as for the 
clinic. The majority of pupils studied recently 
have been those of reading disabilities, as it has 
been found that these children also need social 
adjustments. The Monroe diagnostic reading 
tests are given by the school research director. 

A knowledge of the mental hygiene move- 
ment and the co-operation of the school per- 
sonnel and parents are essential to insure suc- 
cess of the program. That the child is a “whole” 
or “total” personality, seems difficult for the 
public to grasp. Because education in the past 
has considered the child chiefly from the angle 
of the learning process, it is to be expected that 
parents, teachers, principals, probation officers 
and religious workers should see the child solely 
from their own particular viewpoint. 

A child’s personality is like a prism with its 
many facets. The prism of mental hygiene em- 
phasizes many sides. It sees them all. It is the 
work of the visiting teacher to present and co- 
ordinate the whole child in his varied reactions 
to the teachers and parents. This is the only 
way that the child can be adjusted. To develop 
the highest possibilities in the pupil should be 
the teacher’s motive. No one should get the 
erroneous thought that a stigma is attached to 
any child who is put through a child guidance 
clinic, any more than to have him diagnosed by 
a physician. 

“Why are you studying this child?” is fre- 
quently heard by visiting teachers. If the teacher 


is broadminded the answer is this, “Now, you 
should consider it a great privilege for any child 
to get so much attention. You probably have 
seen only his school personality!” Parents are 
often overcome with astonishment when they 
are informed of overt misbehavior in their boys 
or girls. 

How are children studied? First, they are 
interviewed by the visiting teacher. She tries to 
establish a feeling of comradeship and good will 
in the child so he will confide his secrets to her. 
If she has made herself a “friend,” the children 
will know it, and she will have little difficulty to 
get at the root of the problem. The real inter- 
ests, yearnings, attitudes towards life, likes and 
dislikes of the child are discovered. He knows 
that she will help and guide him to success if 
he will co-operate. 


FTER the personal interview, she investi- 

gates his health history; his scholarship 
and objective test records; his attendance re- 
port; his reading abilities; personality and be- 
havior traits; school history; social history from 
the parents who have already consented to the 
study of the child. 


After the full study is completed, a program 
is mapped out for the adjustment of the child. 
These recommendations are classified into 
physical, social and educational adjustments and 
the visiting teacher interviews the persons con- 
cerned in a series of follow-ups over a long 
period of time. Only by adhering to a routine 
will a maladjusted child be straightened out. 


Checks on the mental hygiene program are 
many. Improved attendance record, decrease in 
juvenile court cases, decline in overt misbe- 
havior, changed attitude in the handling of chil- 
dren that present problems by teachers and par- 
ents, renewed interest in child psychology, a 
curriculum of progressive educational methods— 
all this means a happier childhood. 


“For every child understanding and the guard- 
ing of his personality as his most precious right. 
For every child these rights, regardless of race, 
or color, or situation, wherever he may live un- 
der the protection of the American Flag.” 


* * * 


What Is American Literature? 


ILLIAM MORROW and Company have pub- 

lished a delightful small volume of 130 
pages by Carl Van Doren on “What Is American 
Literature?” First published in California, this 
little book has crossed the continent for a new 
edition. Carl Van Doren is noted as the editor 
of Cambridge History of American Literature 
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Guidance in the Elementary School 


James W. THornvton, Jr., McKinley School, Redwood City 


CHOOL days are wasted days for too 

many capable children. In the rush of his 

daily work, every teacher now and then 
stops to realize that some of his charges are not 
profiting by his instruction. For one reason or 
another, contact is not established between the 
curriculum and the pupil. The recent solution 
of this ever-present problem is the “guidance 
program.” 

While every alert administrator is alive to the 
need for guidance in his school, many have 
hesitated to initiate a program because of the 
added cost at a time when retrenchment is the 
order of the day. The text-books on the subject 
recommend a counsellor for every 250 to 500 
pupils, with a visiting teacher highly recom- 
mended for every 1000 to 2000 in attendance. 
Only the most progressive boards of trustees in 
the richest districts could consider authorizing 
such an addition to school cost in these years 
of depression. 

Considering these factors of need and cost, 
the McKinley School faculty has developed a 
compromise plan. While we do not claim that 
it is as effective as would be a program under 
the supervision of a qualified full-time guidance 
worker, we can point to good results in several 
cases. Further, the plan as operated has cost 
the taxpayers not one additional cent. 

We consider the task of pupil guidance as 
twofold, concerned with the distribution of 
pupils to curriculum offerings and occupations, 
and with their adjustment to life in their classes 
and in their jobs. In the elementary school as 
now organized, there is little call for ‘“dis- 
tributive” guidance, either to courses or to voca- 
tions. The main problems of the elementary 
school pupils are those of adjustment. 

To assist McKinley pupils in attaining this 
adjustment, a “guidance council” has been 
formed, consisting of the principal and four 
classroom teachers, chosen for their interest and 
training in the principles of pupil guidance. 
Each week, with the help of the home-room 
teacher, this council considers the case of one 
child who has been suggested by any of the 
teachers as presenting some problem in adjust- 
ment. 

The facts about the home life of the child are 
ascertained by his home room teacher; results 
of group intelligence and achievement tests are 


available; ordinarily, the chairman of the com- 
mittee interviews the child, if he does not 
already know him quite well; and current marks 
in all subjects are gathered prior to the meeting 
In cases where there is no family physician, the 
school nurse is consulted about the health of 
the child, and a physical examination arranged 
if indicated. 


These facts are presented to the council by 
the various members in its weekly meeting, 
limited always to 30 minutes in length. The 
recommendations, written up as briefly as pos- 
sible, together with the salient facts of the case, 
are circulated to all teachers, and then placed in 
the pupil’s folder for ready reference. 


Advantages of the plan are that it is inex- 
pensive; it consumes but little out - of - school 
time; the pooled judgments of several teachers 
render the recommendations highly practical; 
the presence of the home-room teacher helps in 
getting the recommendations into effect; and 
the teachers become alive to many of the fac- 
tors which go to make up a classroom “misfit.” 


Disadvantages of the plan include the facts 
that none of the council members are “experts” 
in guidance; the case of only one pupil a week 
can ordinarily be considered; at times, when 
home conditions need adjustment, it is difficult 
for any of us to make an authoritative presenta- 
tion of the plan to the parents; and group tests, 
and the school nurse, are not the most reliable 
sources of information on the intelligence and 
health of the child. 


The Human Element in the Classroom 


The council feels, however, that in spite of 
these disadvantages, its work has been worth- 
while, if only because of the increased aware- 
ness of the entire staff of the “human element” 
in the classroom. In addition, when we see 
young Joseph, bright but shy and undernour- 
ished, begin to act as monitor, gain weight on 
the milk provided him, and actually volunteer an 
answer in class; when we see Patrick, contin- 
ually tardy, careless in his work, introverted and 
uninterested, actually begin to learn how to 
divide, to hand in his home-work on time, and 
astound the school with a clear soprano solo at 
an assembly; when we see Philip, who was be- 
coming lazy and careless as a 7B, carry his 140 
1.Q. and 135 E.Q. to the honor roll as an 8A; 
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when we see cuch results as in these actual 
cases, we know that, imperfect as our efforts 
are, they are decidedly not time wasted. 

Further, by discovering these cases of malad- 
justment, and by showing what improvement 
can be brought about, we hope to be able to 
convince the taxpayers that guidance is a “fad” 
worthy of their support, so that in time we may 
have a more complete and better-staffed organi- 
zation in our schools. 


* * * 


Ecole de Jardin . . . Paris 


MuriEL Goopwin, Teacher 
The American School, Paris, France 


N France the type of school that corresponds 

with our kindergarten in America is the 
“Ecole de Jardin pour les Enfants,” or Garden 
School for Children. These schools are numer- 
ous in Paris, being found in hidden security in a 
home with the usual high wrought iron fence in 
front with plates of iron securely fastened to 
the railing for further privacy. It is impossible 
to fathom the mystery of a French garden be- 
cause of the high walls and iron fences which 
separate it from the sidewalk. 


Fortunate for me to be properly introduced 
into one of these little schools. Their hours are 
from 9:15 to 11:45 in the morning, then lunch, 
and from 2 to 4 p. m. Some pupils are “ex- 
ternes,” or come from their homes every day, 
and some are “internes,” or live in the home. 
The pupils are few and receive individual atten- 
tion thereby. When the weather permits all 
“exercises” (as all lessons are called) are held 
in the pleasant garden. Only in the early fall 
and spring is this possible for the Paris sun is 
generally conspicuous by its absence. 

The aim of these little schools is to train the 
imagination and mind into self-expressive fields 
of accomplishments. Much attention is given to 
rhythm. The modern French music abounds in 
decided beats of almost barbaric intensity, 


American jazz is popular here for that reason. 
Many number games are played, using kernels 
of corn or dried peas, as counters. One inter- 
esting art problem was a large envelope cut 
from wallpaper containing a cut up puzzle which 
when put together was the same size and de- 
sign as the envelope (French wallpaper is glar- 
ingly full of design). Poetry and historical tales 
are recited in unison and a certain amount of 
religious instruction is included in the “cours 
facultatif.” 


Of course, the teacher and the language used 
are French. Two little American boys, less 
than 6 years of age, were living in this home 
and had learned to speak French after asso- 
ciating with the other children for three months. 
Mademoiselle Alice Rey, the directress of this 
particular school, who is of a very old and 
aristocratic French family, was at one time pro- 
fessor of French at Wellesley College. She 
understands the aims and methods of Ameri- 
can education as well as the old and still used 
French system. 


These garden schools start in October and 
close in June, with four weeks at Christmas and 
three weeks at Easter, when parents go to the 
south for sunshine or to the mountains for 
winter sports. 

* * + 


Hidden Treasures 


ARCOURT, Brace and Company recently 

brought out a large three-volume literary 
series for junior-high-school students entitled, 
“Hidden Treasures.” 


To motivate the acquiring of better reading 
tastes, this series, as recommended by recent 
progressive courses of study, is organized around 
centers of reading interest, labelled Reading 
Purposes. Each purpose progressively guides 
pupil reading-interest forward toward adult ap- 
preciation. 


The 197 selections in the three Hidden Treas- 
ures volumes were culled from 1500 selections 
submitted in a three-year testing program. Thus, 
guess-work has been practically eliminated, and 
a high degree of student-interest guaranteed. 


HE problems with which education is faced these days are almost overwhelming. 
School budgets have been cut drastically at the very time when the welfare of 
children demands that they be expanded. Reduced revenues are closing school doors in 
many states, robbing boys and girls of their educational heritage. Business and industry 
are unable to absorb the young people who are graduating from our high schools and 
colleges. In many states the crying need is a modern system of school support. Tenure 
laws, retirement systems and school equalization funds are under attack. 
Wrtarp E. Givens, Secretary, National Education Association. 
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Creative Expression 
RutH Kearney, Ramona Elementary School 


UMEROUS educators and teachers have 

read or studied about “Creative Expres- 
sion,” but have considered it another form of 
activity work. It is quite possible to have crea- 
tive expression in the classroom without pro- 
moting an extensive project. 


It seems to me that there are three essential 
points to be remembered in promoting creative 
expression in a class. They are as follows: (1) 
Background of study for creative work, (2) 
Inspirational help and guidance, and (3) Dis- 
play or recognition of child’s creative work. 
Some people might dispute the last item. 


It seems to me that a teacher or leader must 
prepare a background of study for the best 
creative activity. Numerous teachers feel that 
creative power is inherent in children and it is 
only necessary to quote the magical term 
“create,” and the child will create a master- 
piece of work. If a teacher desires good creative 
work in her literature class, she should precede 
the creative period with an intensive study of 
literature. 


For example, take the “Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” by Washington Irving. The child 
should have a complete knowledge of the story 
and the characters in order to compose a good 
play, story, poem, or picture about the legend. 
The teacher should endeavor to find pictures or 
poems which have previously been written about 
this story. 


After the child has made a complete study of 
something such as this legend, he is prepared to 
begin his creative work. It is well for the 
teacher to have a review period and briefly sum- 
marize the work before commencing the creative 
period. The second greatest attribute to crea- 
tive expression is the inspirational help and 
guidance which is offered by the teacher. This 
may be in the form of suggestions as to kinds 
of creative activity which the child may pursue, 
or it might be actual assistance in composing a 
poem or a play. 


Seek For Originality 


It is absolutely necessary for the teacher to 
realize that a child cannot express himself per- 
fectly during the first lesson. It may be neces- 
sary for the teacher to write a few lines of a 
poem for the child in order that he may be 
started toward creative expression. The child 
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should receive the greatest of encouragement 
for his first efforts, and the teacher should 
always be seeking for originality rather than 
perfect grammatical structure. 


When the child considers his work finished, 
the teacher may correct it and help him with 
grammatical errors, but an endeavor should be 
made to keep in mind that the purpose in view 
is creative activity. 


Oftentimes it is necessary to provide a 
stimulus for creative activity, and one of the 
best forms of stimulating such activity is a 
school newspaper. It is quite possible for every 
school to have some form of school newspaper. 
It may be run off on a hectagraph or it may be 
elaborately printed by a linotype machine. Of 
course another form of stimulus is the publica- 
tion of their work in the local newspaper, and 
its exhibition on school bulletin boards. 


It is necessary to keep in mind that the 
child’s creative work might be a personal matter, 
and he may not want to have it exhibited. His 
permission should be obtained before his work 
should be exhibited. Some children may be so 
backward that they shrink from handing in their 
original work. A box should be placed in the 
room so the children may put their work in it. 


* * * 


Thorndike Library of Childrens Classics 


The Thorndike Library, edited by Edward L. 
Thorndike, Ph. D., professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Six volumes: 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen; Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell; Pinocchio, by 
C. Collodi; A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; Heidi, by Johanna Spyri; and The Little 
Lame Prince. by Miss Mulock. and The Water 
Babies, by Charles Kingsley, in one volume. 12mo; 
illustrated; 80 cents each; Appleton-Century, pub- 
lishers. 


E Thorndike Library, a graded series of 

children’s classics, which is launched with 
the publication of six volumes intended for chil- 
dren of Fourth Grade reading ability, is the fruit 
of Edward L. Thorndike’s many years of study, 
investigation, and scientific experimentation in 
the flelds of reading and word study. Dr. Thorn- 
dike has brought the vocabularies of these books 
within the 2500 words most frequently used in 
English literature, introducing occasionally a 
word outside of the 2500. About one word in 
every 200 is a word outside of the list of 2500 
words most commonly used. 


The Thorndike Library blazes a new trail and 
these first six volumes should attract wide atten- 
tion in the elementary school field where there 
is a paucity of appropriate material to aid in the 
development of reading ability. They should be 
especially useful with children of average or 
below average reading ability. 
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Our Knighthood of Youth Club 


Mrs. ALLIson Krames, Teacher, 5A 


OWN through the ages pageantry and 

chivalry have always found universal 

response in the heart of Youth. For 
this reason the modern conception of the quali- 
ties of knighthood as set forth in the national 
organization called Knighthood of Youth ap- 
peals strongly to children of grammar school 
age. This club’s universal appeal, coupled with 
its flexible adaptability, makes :t the ideal or- 
ganization for character education among chil- 
dren of these grades. 


About four years ago the first Knighthood of 
Youth Club was started in the Williams School 
as an extra-curricula activity. Before the 
ganization was attempted, we sent to the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for badges, literature, 
charts and guide-books. By means of these, the 
objectives, principles, and methods of organiza- 
tion were thoroughly studied and a sympathetic 
understanding and a comprehensive background 
of the movement was obtained. 


or- 


The club idea was then presented to the 5A 
After thoughtful discussion, the class 
unanimously voted to organize a Knighthood 
of Youth Club. As a class activity there was a 
marked deviation from the regular organization. 
The guiding principles were the same but many 
new requirements were adopted. 


class. 


The “adventures” for character-building were 
supplemented by “adventures” for scholarship. 
These were carried out through a “Knighthood 
pledge” and a “school-work contract.” 


The club officers are president, vice-president 
and two secretaries. Every member of the class 
belongs to a working committee, such as health, 
scholarship, citizenship, safety, etc. 

Advancement along the knighthood trail is 
marked by the award of badges signifying the 
rank attained. Everyone starts as a Page and 
progresses to Aide, Esquire, Knight, Knight- 
Marshall, Knight-Bannerette, Knight-Constant, 
Knight-Crusader. Each badge is of a different 
color with picture and title of rank it symbolizes. 


Sometimes a promotion is given for an ex- 
ceptional action. As an instance: Mickie, a 
member of the 6A Club, discovered a neigh- 
bor’s house afire. She quickly ran to the tele- 
phone and called the fire department, then ran 
over to the house, helped get the children out 





Grade, Williams School, Bakersfield 


and took care of them during the excitement. 
She said she remembered that “a knight must 
help in emergencies.” 


[\ actual practice in the Williams School the 
organization has proved its worth as an in- 
centive to self-directed effort in classwork and 
to self-responsibility as young citizens. The 
following incident of recent occurrence show 
how very real the tenets of Knighthood become 
to the youthful followers: 

Riney is a genuine little roughneck in the 6A. 
Formerly his code was “Do as I please, and do 
nothing I don’t want to do.” After starting on 
the “Quest of the Goodly Knight,” he found it 
hard to keep to their code but he continued to 
try. One day some one saw him helping two 
little children out of a difficulty. When asked 
about it at club meeting, Riney’s report was 
about as follows: “The little girl was wheeling 
the baby along the street when the buggy ran 
into a rut and tipped over with the baby. It was 
too heavy for the little girl to lift up. I wasn’t 
very keen about having the other kids see me 
with the babies, but I knew a ‘knight’ ought to 
help people in trouble, so I went back and 
picked them up.” 

I am constrained to add a word of warning 
Let no teacher think that this is an “easy way” 
to maintain discipline and get the school work 
done. It surely does accomplish the desired re- 
sults, but it takes an unbelievable amount of work 
and faith and enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher to get it properly started and maintained 
at the high level essential to obtain those results. 


. Faith, Confidence 


The study and thought needed to acquire the 
necessary background for the organization of the 
club; the work of selecting, preparing, outlining 
and mimeographing the study units take endless 
hours of extra time. The maintenance of faith, 
confidence, and enthusiasm in spite of lapses and 
backslidings requires loads of patience and a 
steadfast morale. Nevertheless, the results are 
many times worth it all. 

And when some young “knight” kills his 
“dragon,” be it of quick temper, disobedience, 
poor spelling, or what not, the victory is as real 
and worthwhile to our youthful “Knights of the 
Silver Shield” as ever were theirs to 
Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table. 


Endless Hours. . 


King 
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Educational Desires of Transient Boys 


GeorGE FE. OutTLanb, Supervisor of Boys Welfare for Southern California, 
Federal Transient Service 


NE of the biggest problems that has 

faced the Federal Transient Service in 

its program for wandering boys in Cali- 
fornia has been that of providing an adequate 
educational program. In the earlier days of 
the service the most important problem was 
that of securing and paying for competent, 
trained instructors. With the inauguration of 
the Emergency Educational Program, and the 
extending of its services to transient shelters 
and camps, a tremendous step forward was 
made, and the problem then became one of de- 
termining which types of courses should be 
taught. 


Many workers in the transient field felt that 
an emphasis should be placed on “practical” 
courses; on those subjects which would give 
definite vocational training in certain lines of 
work. They pointed out that not only would 
such courses fit the migrant boys to better enter 
the industrial scheme, but that they were the 
only kinds wanted by the boys themselves, and 
the only kinds which they would study. In the 
early days of the Federal Transient Service, it 
was not realized that the majority of the boys 
“on the road” were about as well educated as 
American boys as a whole. Studies that have 
been made since have brought out the astonish- 
ing fact that the transient boys of this country 
have an educational background of better than 
ninth grade, on the average, and that nearly 
three out of every five have completed at least 
the first year of high school!. 


When it became certain that the Emergency 
Educational Program in California was going 
to be extended to include transient camps, the 
Director of Camp Piru, a resident camp in Los 
Angeles County for transient boys under 21 
years of age, submitted to the 134 boys then 
enrolled a questionnaire, asking them to check 
which subjects they would like to study. He 
pointed out that the result of their vote would 
have a large place in deciding which courses 
would be eventually installed. 


The results were astonishing, not only to the 
Director, but to the large group of workers in 


1. Outland, George E., The Education of Tran- 
sient Boys, School and Society, Volume 40, No. 
1033, October 13, 1934, pp. 501-504. 


the Federal Transient Service that had 
firmly convinced that migrant’ boys wanted 
nothing to do with academic studies. 


English with 90 votes out of the possible 134, 
led all other subjects in popularity. One might 
guess a long time before deciding on English as 
the subject most desired by wandering boys! 
It later developed that many boys felt that 
when they applied for positions they were 
judged on their speech as much as on any other 
one trait, and felt that they needed to improve 
their vocabulary and method of expression. The 
vote for English must be construed as a desire 
for a better speaking and writing knowledge 
of the language rather than a wish for more 
knowledge of the intricacies of grammar, or a 
fondness for literature. 


been 


Two other academic subjects, Penmanship 
and Arithmetic, were tied for second place along 
with the ever popular Aviation, with 70 votes 
Neither subject is usually thought to be a favor- 
ite choice with boys throughout the American 
secondary educational system. In this case, the 
reasons for wishing a course in Penmanship 
were similar to those for asking for English: 
the desire to write a better hand as a means 
of improving one’s chances to secure employ- 
ment. The vote for arithmetic, as well as that 
for Algebra and Geometry, came, in most cases, 
from those boys with a fondness for engineer- 
ing and mechanics, who realized that they were 
deficient in mathematics. 


Spanish Rates Highly 


The high ranking of Spanish on the list is 
not so easily explained. That as many transient 
boys should want to study a foreign language as 
should want courses in Electricity or Auto 
Mechanics or Radio is indeed surprising. Most 
of the boys had made their way to Southern 
California by way of Texas and New Mexico 
and Arizona, and it may be that the constant 
contact with the Spanish language in those 
states, together with the association with Mexi- 
can boys in the camp itself, had caused a desire 
on the part of a large share of these Eastern 
lads to study Spanish. 


The complete results of the questionnaire are 
given below. The first 22 subjects listed were 
the ones given in the questionnaire itself, the 
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others having been written in by ° individual 
boys. 


$0 English 47 Geometry 

70 Arithmetic 39 Music (Vocal) 

70 Aviation 35 Dramatics 

70 Penmanship 33 Public Speaking 
69 Reading 32 Blue Print Reading 


68 History 20 Landscaping 

63 Spanish 15 Typing and 

63 Auto Mechanics Shorthand 

63 Electricity 8 Diesel Engineering 
61 Radio 3 Bookkeeping 

58 Commercial Art 1 Chemistry 

58 Algebra 1 Civil Engineering 
53 Civics 1 Botany 

51 Current Events 1 Biology 


51 Music (Instrumental 


In conclusion, it might be pointed out that 
the educational program at Camp Piru now 
consists of the following courses: Architectural 
Drafting, Arithmetic, Civics, Electricity, Eng- 
lish, General Mechanics, Music, and Radio. 


In Memoriam 


Charles William Andrews, teacher at Aptos 
Junior High School, San Francisco. He was a 
member of C. T. A. Bay Section Council. 


Dr. Edgar H. Price, teacher of history, Poly- 
technic High School, Long Beach. Dr. Price was 
born in Illinois, educated in the Middle West 
and at Yale University. He went to San Ber- 
nardino in 1907 as a minister; later entered the 
teaching profession and became superintendent 
of schools, Chino. Upon his return from war 
service in Europe in 1919 he was elected to the 
Long Beach position which he occupied until his 
death. 


William Harris Elson, for 27 years associated 
with Scott, Foresman and Company, and nation- 
ally known as author of the Elson Readers. 


Wallace Feenaty, a native son of California 
and for many years rural supervisor in Trinity 
County, recently teacher in Salt Creek District 
School, Hayfork, Trinity County. 


Mrs. Lily E. McClellan was born July 27, 1866, 
at Brown’s Valley, Yuba County. Her first teach- 
ing was in Northern California, where for 
several years she taught at Rio Seco, Manzanita, 
Gridley, West Liberty and Brown’s Valley. 

After moving to Southern California, she 
taught in Alamos School District, Sawtelle and 
Ontario. She was teaching her 25th year in 
Ontario and her 42nd year in California schools 
when she passed away in November. 

She was active in welfare and civic work, in 
addition to her school work, right up to the eve 
of her death. Her noble character and her un- 
selfish, unnumbered acts of kindness and love 
endeared her to all who knew her.—Anna E. 
Britton, principal, South Euclid School, Ontario. 


(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Augustus O. Thomas Passes 


Henry Lester Smith, President, National Education Association 


UGUSTUS O. THOMAS, secretary-general of 

the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, recently died while at work. Thus ended 
abruptly a career in education begun in isolated 
country schools, enriched by offiical contacts 
with the schools of two states, and finally ex- 
tended to include relationships with educational 
leaders in all the civilized lands of the world. 

It was during his service as state superin- 
tendent of schools in Maine that there came to 
him the vision of world unity through a common 
idealism. All the high achievements of modern 
civilization appealed to him as the results of 
conscious or unconscious co-operation between 
widely differing peoples through the long course 
of time. When he was appointed chairman of 
the foreign relations committee of the National 
Education Association in 1920 he conceived the 
idea of a World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. 

At the San Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. 
in 1923 he proposed and effected the organization 
of such a federation. Into it he poured the vigor- 
ous efforts of his final years. He was president 
and leader of the World Federation for eight 
years. In 1931 he came to Washington as its 
secretary-general. No one was better fitted for 
this task. He brought to it a rich experience in 
education, an ideal of world goodwill and under- 
standing far ahead of his time, and a kindliness 
of heart which won him instantly the friendship 


of people in every country of the world. 
a * > 


Charles F. Seymour 


G. R. Tracy. Polytechnic High School, Long Beach 


HARLES F. SEYMOUR, head, department of 

social studies, Long Beach Polytechnic High 
School, and founder of the California Scholar- 
ship Federation, died after a brief illness, on 
January 23, 1935, at the age of 53. A native son, 
he was born in Oakland and educated in Los 
Angeles public schools. He was a graduate of 
the University of Southern California, with a 
master’s degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and a B.D. from Drew 
Seminary. 

The idea of organizing a statewide scholar- 
ship society came to him in 1916, while principal 
of National City High School (now called Sweet- 
water Union). After five years of campaigning 
he succeeded, with the support of Principal 
David Burcham of Long Beach Polytechnic High 
School, in effecting such an organization. Mr 
Seymour has been the guiding spirit of the fed- 
eration for the past 13 years, and under his 
tireless, wise counsel it has grown continuously 
in vitality and prestige. 

And now, appropriately, with more than 250 
active chapters throughout the state, the Cali- 
fornia Scholarship Federation, the most out- 
standing organization of its kind in the country, 
is a living witness to the success of his dream, a 
fitting monument to his zeal for improving 
scholarship. 

In Mr. Seymour’s passing the educational 
world has suffered the loss of one who might be 
described, with a rare degree of accuracy, as a 
“scholar and a gentleman.” 
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Lyman-Johnson-McGregor 


Daily-Life Language Series 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


An enriched program of language study, built specifically around the 
key ideas of the junior-high-school movement—guidance, individualiza- 
tion, and socialization. Each of the language skills and disciplines— 
usage, spelling, grammar, oral and written expression — is accorded 


distinct instruction and drill, but all are clearly articulated. 


I. GUIDANCE IN EXPRESSION, $0.92 Il. EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION, $0.96 
III. ENGLISH IN SCHOOL, HOME, AND COMMUNITY, $1.20 


Prices subject to the usual discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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Our American Flag Program 


Lestizt V. Russeii, Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco 


S Communism and other “isms” have 
gained greater footholds and following 
in this country, the true American has 

been wondering what the public schools are do- 
ing to further American ideals and patriotism. 
In spite of the fact that schools have not let 
down on patriotic zeal and continue to salute 
the flag regularly, pledge allegiance, give pro- 
grams featuring Washington’s birthday or 
similar occasions, and teach American ideals as 
set down in American textbooks, schools are 
challenged. 


No better time than the present might be 
chosen to present a program, illustrating the 
origin and development of the American flag, 
which might be made entertaining as well as 
patriotic and informative. An abundance of 
material and information from which such a 
program might be produced is available to all 
schools. 


Such an entertainment was presented at Aptos 
Junior High with a Seventh Grade Social Sci- 
ence class. The program consisted of two main 
parts with community singing of patriotic songs 
before and after the program and a martial tap 
dance during the intermission. 


A Typical Classroom Scene 


The first part of the program was a classroom 
scene consisting of teacher and about 15 stu- 
dents in a typical room with a large American 
flag properly affixed to the back wall. Informa- 
tion in the form of questions and answers and 
discussion concerning flag usage and flag 
etiquette were presented in the usual classroom 





Seventh Grade Social Science class at Aptos Junior High School 
in a Flag program 


manner. Use of bunting and the draping of 
flags as well as placing the American flag in 
relation to other flags was actually demonstrated. 


The principles for which red, white, and blue 
stand were brought out by the teacher when she 
called upon three girls, who are dressed in the 
three colors, to come to the front of the stage 
and tell what the colors meant. As a finale to 
the first part of the program, a student suggests 
that the class prepare a program illustrating the 
origin and development of the flag. 


The Glorious History of Our Flag 


As a natural sequence, then, the second part 
follows after a short intermission. Using a series 
of large placards, done in color and showing the 
various flags from the founding of New England 
to the adoption of our present Stars and Stripes, 
a group of students took turns in discussing the 
development of the flag. One student with a 
pointer brought out the features of each flag. 
Considerable interest is over the interpretation 
of each star and the locating of California as 
the thirty-first star. 


Girl and Boy Scouts in uniform formed part 
of the student group for this episode, at the 
conclusion of which the entire assetnbly arose 
for the Pledge of Allegiance. This was logically 
followed by the singing of America with scout 
leaders. 


The success of such a program depends not 
upon elaborate staging or costuming but rather 
upon the realization that the American Flag is 
the subject. The students enter wholeheartedly 
into the seriousness of the project 
and it is a success. 


Any age or grade group can be 
used with the Social Science class- 
work as a background. There is 


staging and the use of uniformed 
scouts will add to the color of the 
program. Why not try it for your 
next assembly? 

Flag ceremonies and the Pledge 
of Allegiance are in very general 
use among California schools and 
are worthy of all commendation by 
patriotic citizens.—Editor 


San Francisco 
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Just Off the Press 
DOPP-PITTS-GARRISON 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING 


LITTLE FRIENDS ........ Pe aaeeie Pre-Primer 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL... 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS... 
First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 


This new series will challenge the interest of the 
educational world, for the senior author is none 
other than KATHERINE E. DOPP, famous as the 
author of the "Social and Industrial History 
Series" ("Tree Dwellers," “Early Cave-Men," 
etc.) and of the "Bobby and Betty Series." 
Like all twelve of the previous Dopp books, 
HAPPY ROAD TO READING is rich in reading 
materials which suggest child activity. 


Rand MCNally & Company 


559 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Primer 


OUTDOORS AND IN. 
NOW AND LONG AGO 


Rachel Salisbury's 
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FAME biesies at fifty-one. The average age 
of our distinguished citizens when they are first 
included in “‘ Who’s Who in America” is 51 years. 


a 

MORE than 8,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with THe Winston Reapers and 
Tue New Winston Reapers. Not only in 
the United States, but in England, China, Japan, 
Siam, Turkey, South America, the Philippines, 
and India, the Winston and New Winston 
READERS are opening up whole new worlds to 
countless childish hearts and minds. 


a 
NEARLY og; per cent of the world’s popula- 


tion lives north of the Equator. 


eT 
“‘BELIEVE it or Not,” says Ripley: Not one 
person in 10,000 can pronounce all these words 
correctly—gratis, culinary, cocaine, data »version, 
address, gondola, chic, impious, Caribbean.” Are 
you 100% right? Check with Tue Winston Sim- 
PLIFIED Dictionary, “the Modern Authority.” 


The JOHN CAY'TR Ky ge] (BO 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ » ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
ATLANTA T DALLAS [ SAN FRANCISCO 












BETTER WORK HABITS 


“A Practice Book on the Thought Side of Reading and Composition" 


Here, in practical form, are the exercises which were used in a recent scientific 
experiment to determine the effects of training junior and senior high-school 
pupils in right methods of organizing and expressing thought. 


Results of the experiment proved that the study skills developed by these 
exercises not only produce outstanding gains in thinking 
sion as applied to the English course, but also transfer to every course the pupil 
BETTER WORK HABITS insures definite, measurable improvement in 
Furthermore, in a how-to-study unit, special remedial group, or 
it offers an unquestionably 
preventing a large proportion of yearly failures. 


takes. 
achievement. 
section of the English class, 


Write for detailed information and sample pages. 
$.60 List Price 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Office: 623 So. Wabash Avenue 


219 pages 


and reading comprehen- 


reliable means of 
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We Sagebrush Folks 


Ropert W. SPANGLER, San Francisco 


VER a third of a century ago the “Twin 
O Falls Country” lured the city dwellers 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh and other Eastern 
cities, along with the farmers from New Eng- 
land and the Middle West. The new Carey 
Act which put water on the sagebrush desert 
was transforming Southern Idaho into a land 
of plenty. The desert was being made to “blos- 
som as the rose”—so the farmers and near-farm- 
ers pulled up stakes and started .on their trek 
westward. 


The city folks knew little if anything about 
farming, and the eastern farmers were to find 
that irrigated and dry farming were quite dif- 
ferent from farming on the other side of the 
Rockies. They also found that Southern Idaho 
could both smile and frown upon her con- 
querors. Some of the “book farmers” from 
Chicago, whose previous experience in the city 
consisted of watching the janitors mow the 
grass on the patch in front of the apartment, 
“made good’ and became leading citizens. 
Successful eastern farmers failed in the sage- 
brush country and went back disgusted and 
discouraged. All in all, it was a queer conglom- 
eration of people who flocked to Southern Idaho 
in the early 1900's. 


The Twin Falls Country—a tract of a half- 
million acres—in 1904 was a sagebrush desert. 


Land could be bought for 50 cents an acre, and 
dear at that. Then the water came. Twin Falls 
City was born. Land went to $500 an acre—and 
worth that. 

Today, Southern Idaho is still almost as near 
Paradise as the early promotion literature said 
it would be. Its people, in the main, are pros- 
perous and happy. 

The story of the first settlers on the “North 
Side Tract” (this being across the Snake River 
from the Twin Falls or “South Side Tract” and 
settled ten years after Twin Falls was off to a 
successful start) is interestingly told by Anne 
Pike Greenwood in “We Sagebrush Folks,” 
published by D. Appleton-Century Company. 

Mrs. Greenwood has a delightful sense of 
humor. Her story sparkles with it at times, 
while again she brings the tears when she re- 
lates the hardships of conquering the sage- 
brush. 

Anyone who has lived in the sagebrush coun- 
try and learned to love it will enjoy this book 
and talk about it to their friends. To those 
who have never “smelled sagebrush after a 
rain,’ We Sagebrush Folks offers something 
essentially different from the ordinary tale. 
This is a thrilling saga of the last frontier. 

* * . 

The widely known Hawkes, Luby, Touton 
Algebra series, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany, now appears in the new, thoroughly revised 
editions. There is, First Year Algebra; Second 
Year Algebra; and Second Year Enlarged Edi- 


tion. These algebra texts are of national good 
repute and are widely used in better schools. 





School Bus 


THOUGHT you might be 

interested in this picture 
of an Idaho school bus 
which I took February 22 
at Rexburg, Idaho, showing 
the school in the back- 
ground. This sheep wagon 
on runners contains a wood- 
burning stove* in the cen- 
ter, with two long benches 
on each side seating 32 
children, It goes out in the 
country about three miles. 
Wouldn’t Raymond S. Cato 
be surprised if he tried to 
apply his book of school 
bus regulations? — John R. 
Nichols, Executive Dean, 
Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Pocatello. 


(*Metal chimney of stove 
is visible above canvas roof 
of bus.—Ed.) 
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Gillig Bros. School Bus---1935 Model 


All steel, streamlined, built to order for any make 
chassis. Includes all the latest safety features. Can be 
had in many seating capacities. Write for demonstration. 


GILLIG BROS. 


{ Established 1906 } 
POST AND FRANKLIN. STREETS ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


JUST PUBLISHED—a New Intensive Course in Bookkeeping & Accounting 


Hundreds of bookkeeping teachers are of the opinion that too much time 
is devoted to the teaching of bookkeeping in our secondary schools, 
also that the cost of books and other teaching materials is too great. 


INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING ani ACCOUNTING 


By EDWIN H. FEARON 


PEABODY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


published in an attractive, three-color, one-beok edition, reduces to one 
year the time required for the teaching of bookkeeping for both personal 
and business use. 4 There is no ''underbrush''—no byroads—no going off 
on tangents in Intensive Bookkeeping and Ac- ff 
counting. From the first to last, the author List Plow. $1. 80 | 
adheres strictly to the teaching of the major The price of the text is the | 


principles of bookkeeping and accounting. || only cost. No | 


_ forms required. 
Ask our nearest office to send you a sample copy. _— = 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 





Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 
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A Recreation Program 


The ten-point emphasis for avocational, 

recreational, and leisure-time activities 

training and expression as outlined for the 
Los Angeles Public Schools. 


Mayor Georce W. Braven, Western Representative 
National Recreation Association, Pasadena 


N order to make the new leisure an asset in 

community life there must be a great in- 
crease in facilities, leisure time training, greatly 
enriched and expanded programs and skilled, 
sympathetic and highly qualified leadership. It 
must be recognized that all people do not seek 
recreation in the same way and that facilities 
and programs must serve all ages and conditions 
of people year-round and at convenient centers. 

Cities maintaining community recreation serv- 
ice in the West have increased from 45 in 1923 
to 116 in 1933 and as yet we have only scratched 
the surface. The annual expenditure for planned 
community recreation of some thirty million 
dollars is only 2% of the amount of money 
which the people of the nation spend annually 
for moving pictures which is stated to be about 
one and a half billion dollars. 

John H. Finley, vice-president of the National 
Recreation Association, in his foreword in “The 
New Leisure Challenges the Schools” has stated 
that it is a more difficult task to teach men to 
use leisure rightly than to instruct them how to 
labor efficiently and that it is indeed likely that 
the wise use of increasing leisure may become 
for the masses as for the few the chief end of 
education. 

The Ten Point Emphasis 

1. Nature Contacting and Nature Crafts— 
Nature lore, Indian lore, camps, hikes, outings, 
nature guiding, nature books, collections and 
museums. 

2. Social Recreation—Training for right so- 
cial practices and contacts, the technique and 
management of parties, dances, dining, etc., the 
management and control of social recreation 
centers, and special planning of social contacts 
of young people of marriageable age. 

3. Physical Activities—The culture of the 
body as a fine art—the Greek emphasis; phys- 
ical education as equipment for fine and abun- 
dant living rather than as a preparation for 
sports and pastimes which are an end in them- 
selves; the cultivation of self-chosen activities 
which carry over into adult life—dancing, 
aquatics, hiking, horseback riding, tennis, 
badminton, archery, golf, etc. 

4. Recreative Music—Music for the joy of 
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self-expression through sound creation—bands, 
orchestras, chorals, harmonica bands, folk mu- 
sic, etc. 

5. Recreative Drama—There needs to be a 
tremendous expansion of the dramatic emphasis 
which has been too largely confined to the pro- 
ducing of plays—pageants, the major and minor 
festivals, processionals, pantomimes and_tab- 
leaux, dramatized poems, dramatized stories, 
dramatized costume parties, shadow graphs and 
puppetry. 

6. Rhythmics—Fundamental training in 
rhythmics—folk, national, athletic, interpreta- 
tive, gymnastic, classical, naturalistic and social 
dancing. 

7. The Recreative Arts of Line, Color, Form 
and Perspective—painting, sculpture, plastics, 
relief and photographic arts. 

8. Handicraft Arts—work in wood, metal, 
textiles, paper, leather, and reed, raffia, bead 
and wire work. 

9. Scientific Experimentation Hobbies—As- 
tronomical, botanical, electrical, chemical, aero- 
nautical and radio. Thousands of boys are 
tinkering with automotives, radio, aircraft and 
boat building. 

10. Linguistic Arts—old- fashioned spelling 
bees, debates, forums, essay writing, topical 
writing, short story writing, play writing, 
linguistic arts memory contests of familiar 
literary expressions and the cultivation of rec- 
reational reading. The San Francisco Recreation 
Department is putting on weekly recreative 
spelling contests over the radio. There are 
scores of short-story writing organizations in 
the West limited to amateur productions. There 
is need of reviving participation in public speak- 
ing and debates. 

School recreative leisure-time organization 
and promotion will normally be divided into 
four parts: (1) required curricular activities, (2) 
extra-curricular self-chosen activities for those 
attending school, (3) community recreation ac- 
tivities for youth and adults not in school, (4) 
the adequate management and control of school 
recreational facilities for self-controlled groups. 

Limited Bibliography 

Education for Leisure—Dr. L. P. Jacks, Na- 
tional Education Association Proceedings, 1932. 

The New Leisure Challenges the Schools— 
Eugene T. Lies, National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Education and lLeisure—Morgan E. Joy, 
Recreation, January, 1932. 

The Menace of Leisure—John Adams, School 
and Society, May, 1931. 

Folk Culture and Leisure 
Recreation, September, 1934. 


The Leisure Hours of Five Thousand People-- 
National Recreation Association. pamphlet. 
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This new series has been 


STATE-ADOPTED 


by KENTUCKY and OREGON 


This immediate recognition of a new series is eloquent tribute to the 
quality of the 


CHARTERS 


. HEALTH AND 


SMILEY 


- GROWTH SERIES 


STRANG 
a 


: Two state adoptions, in addition to hundreds of 
rar sane ee an local adoptions in less than a month after pub- 
"a Seana i lication, is a convincing record of excellence! 

two editions: The Health and Growth Series is a complete 
program in health education, comprising read- 

SIX-BOOK EDITION ing books and manuals for elementary grades 
from 3 to 8. Instruction for the lower grades 
THREE-BOOK is in narrative form, utilizing real-life situations 
EDITION as the approach; for the upper grades, the in- 


(for schools where a separate book struction is frankly expositional in type. 
for each grade is not required) 


Each edition is identical in « 
content and illustrations. Each 
of the volumes of the Three- THE 


book Edition contains the ma- 


terial of two books of the MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ae ee 350 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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Educational Measures Before Congress 


SipNEY B. Hatt, Chairman 
National Committee for Federal Aid to Education 


HERE are now before Congress some 20 or more educational bills of a general 

nature. At least 50 additional educational bills for special purposes have been 

introduced. Among the latter are those which would provide for the erection of 
school buildings for Indian children, and one which would create a National Conservatory 
of Music. 

Interest in educational matters on the part of Congress appears to be increasing, and 
the early introduction of other educational bills is expected. Several members of the 
House have indicated their intention of introducing bills which would provide permanent 
federal aid to education. A bill now in preparation would make available federal funds 
for the education of children in national park areas and on governmental reservations. 


Direct Federal Aid to Education—Four bills have been introduced to provide federal 
funds for school purposes during the remainder of the school year 1934-35. These bills 
are H. R. 4552 (Representative Jed Johnson of Oklahoma), H. R. 4677 (Representative 
Rogers of Oklahoma), H. R. 4745 (Representative Deen of, Georgia), and H. R. 5264 
(Representative Kenney of New Jersey). The Deen bill authorizes the use of $48,000,000 
of any funds appropriated for emergency relief work. The Rogers bill authorizes the use 
of $100,000,000 of such funds for this purpose. The Johnson bill stipulates that the 
amount shall be sufficient to meet the needs of the states. The Kenney bill provides that 
$75,000,000 be disbursed on the basis of educational needs prior to June 30, 1936. No 
hearings have been arranged on these bills, for it has been understood by some members 
of Congress that adequate provisions would be made through FERA channels for keep- 
ing schools open the remainder of the school year. No satisfactory program of this 
nature has been announced, however, and hearings are likely to be held immediately 
after the work relief appropriation passes the Senate, if no positive announcement has 
been made by that time. 

The Johnson bill provides also for a minimum appropriation of $10 per child annually 
to aid districts in maintaining a nine months school term, and authorizes the RFC to 
buy teachers warrants. Representative Rogers of Oklahoma has introduced a second 
bill, H. R. 5296, which provides for a direct appropriation of $100,000,000 for the re- 
mainder of this school year and for a minimum of $5 per school child annually for meet- 
ing the costs of elementary and secondary education. This bill also provides for the pur- 
chase of teachers warrants by the RFC. Representative Terry of Arkansas has introduced 
a bill, H. R. 2868, which provides for a $75,000,000 appropriation for education for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. 


Loans to Schools Through the RFC—Representative Terry of Arkansas has intro- 
duced two other bills which provide for loans to school districts by the RFC. One of the 
bills, H. R. 2867, provides for loans to keep certain elementary schools operating for a 
minimum of six months. According to the bill the schools must be “badly distressed . . . 
due to drought, flood, fire, depression, or other acts of nature beyond control” before they 
are eligible for loans. Furthermore, 30% of the legal income of the districts, under this 
bill, must be required for debt service before a loan will be granted. The other bill, H. R. 
3253, provides that the RFC shall make available $250,000,000 for the purpose of re- 
financing school district indebtedness within the next three years. This bill, in principle, 
is in keeping with the fourth point of the six-point program of federal aid to education, 
sponsored by the National Committee. 

H. R. 2050, introduced by Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, authorizes the RFC 
to make loans to public school districts to aid in the maintenance of schools, including 
the payment of teachers salaries. The bill provides that loans shall be made through the 
purchase of tax warrants or other lawful securities of school districts. Representative 
Guyer of Kansas has introduced a bill, H. R. 4990, which authorizes the RFC to make 
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WANTED tor vacation posirions 


$200 —300 Per Month—Commission and Bonus 


can earn $200 to $300 per month this 
summer in commission and bonus. 

Successful applicants must be be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 40, have at 
least 3 years Normal or college train- 
ing with three or more years of 
teaching experience. Those whose 
teaching has been in the social 
studies or the sciences will be given 
preference. Write to the nearest 
office below for personal interview, 
stating age, education, teaching ex- 
perience, the date your school closes 
and length of time you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


318 Beaux Arts Bldg. 1047 Monadnock Bldg. 
1709 West 8th St., Los Angeles 681 Market Street, San Francisco 


At each of our offices we are looking 
for several experienced teachers to 
represent us this summer. We want 
the type of teacher who ordinarily 
does not answer advertisements, but 
who is interested in a real oppor- 
tunity to make money this sum- 
mer—an unusual opportunity that 
holds excellent possibilities of ad- 
vancement into a permanent exec- 
utive position later in this highly suc- 
cessful educational organization. If 
you can meet our qualifications, you 
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Four Factors that help Teeth last a lifetime 
are Proper Nutrition, Personal Care, Dental 
Care and plenty of Chewing Exercise. There is 


a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 





Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
».ey Lhe National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 
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Legislation Affecting Young Children 


lation affecting young children. This important 
document is worthy of careful study by all Cali- 
fornia kindergartners and others interested in 
child welfare 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


loans to publicly and privately controlled colleges, universities, and other institutions of 
higher learning. Data are now being collected on the amount of school district indebted- 
ness throughout the United States. As soon as these data are assembled, hearings will 
be arranged on the proposition of authorizing the RFC to refinance school district in- 
debtedness in cases where an excessive amount of school revenue is required to be spent 
for debt service. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and the Education of Handicapped Children—Representa- 
tive Brooks Fletcher of Ohio has introduced a bill, H. R. 3050, to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920, and to increase the appropriation for this purpose from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 annually. Representative Fulmer of South Carolina has intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 16, which provides for the co-operation of the federal government 
with the several states in the care, treatment, education, vocational guidance and place- 
ment, and physical rehabilitation of crippled children. 

The Economic Security Act, H. R. 4120, was introduced by Representative Doughton 
of North Carolina. Bills embracing practically the same provisions as the Doughton bill 
were introduced in the Senate by Senator Wagner of New York and in the House by 
Representative Lewis of Maryland. Sections 702 and 703 of this Act refer to the health 
and welfare of crippled and indigent children. The Children’s Bureau is designated as 
the agency to administer this phase of the economic security program. U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker proposed to the Senate and House Committees holding 
hearings on the Security Act that the Act be amended to make provision for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children, and that all educational programs be administered by 
regular educational officials. It is understood that the bill is being rewritten at the 
present but thus far no assurance has been given that proper provision will be made for 
the education of the children in question. 


Unemployed Graduates—Senator Walsh of Massachusetts introduced in the Senate 
S. Res. 67 which was passed on February 4. This resolution is designed to make a check 
on the employment status of graduates of educational institutions. The investigation 
covers persons 18 to 30 years of age. The resolution recognizes the serious unemploy- 
ment conditions confronting young people, particularly those graduating from all types 
of educational institutions, whose employability rapidly declines with disuse of their in- 
formation and skill. The Senate by this resolution has called upon the Secretary of 
Labor for information concerning the numbers of unemployed graduates, and for an 
opinion as to the feasibility of establishing a special bureau in the Department of Labor 
to serve the needs of such youths, including the maintenance of an employment office. 
While this resolution is commendable in purpose, it illustrates the lack of understanding 
of the relation between the employment of graduates, and the schools and colleges 
engaged in training for such employment. It is felt by many that placement should 
remain a function of the schools and colleges, and that the co-operating government 
agency should be the United States Office of Education. It has been reported that the 
Department of Labor has already requested the Office of Education to furnish certain 
data in connection with this investigation. 

Persons interested in any of the measures set out above should express their views to the 
sponsors of the measures and their representatives in Congress. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has 


yublished a 32-page bulletin on school legis- 7 
— on . Many experts in the field hesitate to see 


principles of nursery school education 


gartens appear to be incomplete. One explana- 
tion, so far as the nursery school is concerned, 
is that this educational agency has been chiefly 
on an experimental basis in the United States. 


hastily crystallized into law. Many parents still 
adhere rather tenaciously to the _ traditional] 


The conclusion is stated that: “The general 
impression obtained from this analysis of legis- 
lative provisions affecting the education of 
young children is one of great unevenness in 


progress. Few states have any legal provisions 
covering the nursery school. The laws of kinder- 


American view that the young child is better off 
in the home until the age of six years. 


“Doubtless these two points-of-view have also 
retarded the development of Kindergarten leg- 
islation. The times require a broad, forward 
looking social program for children between two 
and six years of age.” 
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Important New Books 


Haruko, Child of Japan... $1.12 
By Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City Schools. 
California. 


This new forthcoming book on Japan for the third and 
fourth grades is an advance on any of the ks so far 
published for children of those grades. Delightfully 
written, it gives a real look into the everyday life of 
Japanese children. The illustrations have been selected 
with a great deal of care. 


Children of Mexico... $1.50 


By Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 


Our children are introduced to their neighbors south 
of the Rio Grande through a series of stories. Children 
of the past, Aztec, Spanish, and Colonial, present 
Mexico’s background. ildren in hacienda and city 
and in remote Indian villages, present the life an 
customs of vital post-revolutionary Mexico today. The 
history and geography inherent in the stories are 
supplemented by topical material, maps, charts, tables 
and other data. 


The Western Nature Science Series 


An interpretation for grammar school pupils 
of the Nature of the West 


Grade 3—THE INDIANS’ GARDEN... List $1.00 
By C. A. Marcy and Ferne L. Marcy. 


Grade 4—THE PADRES' GARDEN 
By C. A. Marcy. 


Rts: List 1.00 
Grade 5—THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY... List 1.00 
By Mae Johnson Corwin. On trees and flowers. 


Grade 6—TRAILS TODAY _. List 1.00 
By Walling Corwin. On animals of land and sea. 


The Corwin Science Series 


A—THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIVING. List $1.68 
Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 


B—THE SCIENCE OF PLANT AND 


I UI seisinteniiaicetiachathanceinatiiad List 1.72 

Corwin and Corwin. For 7th and 8th grades. 
C—THE SCIENCE OF DISCOVERY 

nc List 1.80 


Corwin and Corwin. For the 9th grade. 


A New Primer 
Read, Make and Play, an Easy Primer. 
By Louise Villinger, primary teacher, Oaklanc 60¢ 


School Department. 64 pages. Illustrated 
with drawings in black and white by Harris-Jones. 


Hart Wagner Publishing Company 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, California 
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SCHORLING-CLARK 


Mathematics 


4 
Life 
A NEW SERIE S 


A mathematics course with a 
new organization, a new type 
content and a special teaching 
technique. It has been prepared 
especially for students of low 
ability in secondary schools. 


It introduces a variety of 
materials entirely new to high 
school mathematics textbooks. 


It can also be used effectively 
as easy enriching material for 
normal groups. 


aA WEW SERIES 


The series will be published in 
separate self-contained units. 


Unit A, MEASUREMENT Now AND 
IN THE LONG AGo, is just ready. 


World Book 
Company 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 
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A Memorial Day Play 


Written by Elizabeth Knox, (age 11), Red Hill 
School, San Anselmo; Mrs. Ida M. Adams, 
Principal 

Scene: A community room such as is used for 
clubs. 

Time: May 30th 

Characters: About 30 girls. Boys can take part 
by substituting names to suit. 


To an appropriate tune girls come in carry- 
ing large clothes-basket filled with flowers to 
make wreaths and bouquets to decorate soldiers’ 
graves. 

Ist Girl: My, we must hurry, we certainly 
have a lot to do to get these flowers ready in 
time to decorate the _ soldiers’ this 
morning! 


graves 


2nd Girl: Wasn’t it nice of Mrs. West to give 
us all these lovely flowers to decorate with. 
She must be a Gold Star Mother. 


3rd Girl: Yes, I know she is because her son 
was an Ace in the Flying Squadron and was 
shot down by the enemy. 

4th Girl: Betty where did you get those pretty 
flowers? 

5th Girl: My mother picked her choicest ones 
from our garden. 

6th Girl: I asked Mrs. Crabtree if she would 
let me have some of her flowers, but she said 
“No”! 

7th Girl: Why, I can’t imagine anyone not 
wishing to give flowers for the soldiers’ graves. 

8th Girl: When my mother was a little girl 
she and the others would get promises for flow- 
ers; if they couldn’t get enough they would pick 
wild flowers and make wreaths and bouquets of 
them. 

9th Girl: Yes, and my auntie says she used 
to wear a white dress, and march in the parade 
as a flower-girl, carrying a small basketful on 
her arm. They would go to the cemetery and 
decorate the soldiers’ graves. 

10th Girl: My uncle was under age, yet he 
wanted to go to the World War, so he ran 
away from home and joined the navy. 

11th Girl: What does Memorial Day mean? 

12th Girl: Yesterday in school I gave a report 
on it, so I'll tell you: Each year every state in 
the Union sets aside a day to commemorate 
the services of the soldiers and sailors, in the 
Civil War, 1898, of those in the 
Spanish-American other wars also. The 
custom arose from the practice in the South 
the the Confederate 


and since 


and 


of decorating graves of 
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dead, 
Day.” 

13th Girl: Today it is observed in all the 
States, North and South alike, and in many of 
the States on the same day—now the day has 
become reverenced for all dead. 

14th Girl: My great-grandfather was a Con- 
federate flag-bearer and fought with General 
Lee in the Civil War. He was captured and 
held prisoner by General Grant. 

15th Girl: Did he die in prison, or escape? 

16th Girl: No, his mother went to President 
Lincoln, and begged for his release, as he was 
so young. 

17th Girl: There, my wreath is finished, isn’t 
it pretty? (holding it up). How do you like it? 

18th Girl: I think it’s beautiful, you put in 
the red roses and white daisies and blue forget- 
me-nots just right. 

19th Girl: My grandfather fought with Teddy 
Roosevelt at San Juan in Cuba with the Rough 
Riders. 

20th Girl: Girls, have you heard about the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier? 

21st Girl: I’ve heard of it. 

22nd Girl: No, I haven't. 

23rd Girl: What does it mean? 

24th Girl: In honor of all the soldiers killed 
in action and not accounted for, each govern- 
ment that took part in the World War selected 
an unknown soldier from the battlefield, buried 
him in the capital and built a fine monument. 
Every year notables lay wreaths over those 
graves. 

25th Girl: 

26th Girl: 
be late. 

27th Girl: 
more wars. 

28th Girl: No, I don’t like to think about it. 

29th Girl: (Loudly) The world must know 
that wars do not pay. 


whence came the name of “Decoration 


All our flowers are used up. 
We will have to hurry or we will 


I do hope there will never be any 


* * * 


The Adjustment Service 

EROME H. BENTLEY, Adjustment 
J Service for New York City, has recently re- 
ported in a bulletin of 70 pages an experiment in 
adult guidance. The service, a free community 
counselling service for adults, operated from 
February 1, 1933, to May 31, 1934, and served 
over 12,000 men and women. The experience 
gained has been made available in a series of 
manuals which may be obtained from the asso- 
ciation. 


director, 


Mr. Bentley cogently points out that “a soci- 


ety whose keynote is change, should supply a 
type of training which will equip individuals 
to adjust themselves to change. Even though 


changes may displace men and women en masse, 
readjustment is personal.” 
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30 Courses in Teacher-Training for 
Spring Quarter-March 25 to June 8 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(Downtown Night Division—University of Southern California) 


PPROXIMATELY 40 per 
cent of the enrolment at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE is in 
the teaching group. The 
breadth of the curriculum, to- 


gether with the convenience 
of the hours and full University credit, 
has permitted the teacher to secure de- 
grees or credentials in the least possible 
time and with the least expenditure of 
effort and funds. 


@ Thousands of men and women now 
engaged in teaching have turned to these 
night courses to meet both regular and 
special needs in all departments of edu- 
cation. Many of these have used their 
work at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE to ad- 
vance themselves in preferred fields or 
to secure new positions. 


@ The Spring Quarter program offers 30 
strong teacher-training courses directed 
by recognized authorities in the field of 
education. In addition, courses in fifty 
other departments are available for both 
teachers and other student groups. All 
have regular University standing, with an 
average cost of $12, plus $2.50 general 
registration fee. 


@ During the opening week at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE all lectures are free. 
Prospective students are invited to con- 
sult with our staff advisers in formulating 
their programs. 


@ Complete new Spring Quarter sched- 
ules fully describing all courses are now 
available. Write, phone or call for your 
copy today. 


| 
| 


| 


SCHEDULE of SPRING QUARTER COURSES 


COURSES No. INSTRUCTOR 
Fundamentals in Education ............... ictal 102 Thompson 
Public Education in the United States.......... 103 Crawford 
Character Education Orientation .................. 108 Starbuck & Staff 
Problems of the Teaching Personnel................ 112 Tiegs 
School Organization and Administration......116 Hull 
Organization and Administration 

of Elementary Education ...................--.--- 118f Hauck 
Supervision of Instruction .......... 119: Weersing 


Problems in Primary Methods & Supervision. 126 Adams 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127f Lane 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127s Lane 
Problems in Elementary School Curriculum..127+ Sherer 


Psycholoay of Elementary School Subjects....129f Adams 
Educational Psychology, Introductory ............ 130 Raubenheimer 
Growth and Development of the Child_....... .131 Raubenheimer 
Mental Differences and Educational 

PI ssc cieccinrecct cassis aa 132 Lefever 
Educational Guidance and Counseling 

in Elementary Schools.....................- ..133 Lefever 
Introduction to Statistical Methods..... 137 Watt 
Educational Tests and Measurements 138 Tiegs 
Anthropology in Education ............................139 Bowden 
Education for Social Growth......... ......142 Rogers 
Organization and Administration 

of Vocational Education............ 143 Hauck 
Vocational Guidance .............-..--------- 144 Campbell 
Secondary Eoucation: 150 Touton 
Classroom Methods and Management 

in Secondary Schools .......... ..156 Crawford 
Physical Education in Secondary “Schools......163 LaPorte 
Applied Principles and Techniques in Phys- 

ical Education Activities—Sports and 

NN asi soa sccscccitaiiats 166f Guiot 
Methods of Teaching 

Motion Picture Appreciation 175C Campbell 
The Teaching of Mathematics........ ..185 Collier 
The Teaching of Social Sciences 188 Brown 


The Improvement of Teaching-Learning 


Activities in Secondary Schools......... 252 Weersing 


Departments Offering Courses 


In addition to the above, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE offers courses 
in the following departments: Agriculture, Archeaology and Anthro- 
pology, Architecture and Fine Arts, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Cinematography, Commerce and Economics, Comparative Literature, 
Engineering, English, Genealogy, Geography, Geology, History, 
International Relations, Journalism, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nature Study, Navigation, Oriental Studies, Orienta- 
tion, Philosophy, Physical ‘Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Sociology, Speech, Travel, Zoology. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TRinity 1701 


Transportation Building, Seventh and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, California 
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Summer School in Mexico 


JupirH MaArtTINEz, San Francisco 


WOULDN'T miss going to the University 
I Summer School in Mexico for anything in 
the world. I have gone for the past three years 
and intend to return again this June. I think 
that even when I finish all the courses, I'll be- 
gin all over again. So you see, what continues 
to call me back is not the courses, nor the in- 
structors, nor the student activities; nor is it the 
credit or the degrees or even the knowledge— 
all of these factors important, yes—but the 
Summer School means more to me; it means 
the stimulus of intellectual and spiritual contact. 


The intellectual stimulus comes about this 
way: The daily lectures are not given in the 
cut and dried manner of academic perfection; 
they are given to you through the professors’ 
own personal experiences and reflections. The 
fact that professors do color their lectures and 
the knowledge they impart with their own 
points of view and often with amusing com- 
mentaries, adds zest and keen interest to what 
otherwise might be simply book knowledge. 
These commentaries of the professor give the 
subtle difference between what is called the 
Mexican point-of-view and the point-of-view 
of a Mexican. This same intellectual stimulus 
gained by personal commentaries in the class- 
room, is further translated into better under- 
standing of the people, the country and its 
conditions by one’s own daily life and experi- 
ences in the city. 

The spiritual contact means to me the charm 
of the old building in which the Summer School 
is held; all it stands for and the fact that it is 
a link between the activities of the past and 
those of the present. In the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury it was the summer residence of a Spanish 
Grand Duke, where feasts of the Vice-Regal 
court were held. Later on it housed a monas- 
tery and a seminar. After years it became a 
Catholic school, and now throughout the year 
is occupied by the faculty of music of the 
National University, with the exception of six 
weeks in the summer, when it is used by the 
Summer School. 

The Summer School, although a department 
of the large organization, the National Univer- 
sity, has a definite personality as a unit itself. 
The same is true of each department, faculty, or 
college that comprises the National University, 
for the simple reason that they are not grouped 
around a campus but are scattered throughout 
the heart of the city. 


The first university of Mexico was founded 


by royal order of Charles V of Spain in 1553, 
therefore becoming the oldest university on the 
American continent, with the title of the Royal 
and Pontifical University of Mexico. Its organ- 
ization has evolved throughout the years and 
now operates in accordance with the constitu- 
tive law of 1929, making it self-governing and 
administered by the University Council. 


To teachers of Spanish a summer at the uni- 
versity offers a wide field of interest but you 
need not be deterred if you do not speak the 
language. Many interesting courses are offered 
in English by Mexican professors who have 
graduated from American and English univer- 
sities. Art, literature, music, history, language, 
sociology, archeology, government, economics 
and education are among the subjects offered 
Credits obtained at the University of Mexico 
are recognized by universities in the U. S. A. 


For those whose interest is not centered in 
Spanish and who do not speak the language, 
one of the most popwlar courses is History of 
Mexico, masterfully presented by Senor Mar- 
tinez del Rio, Dean of the Summer School, 
scion of one of the most aristocratic Mexican 
families, and a graduate of foreign universities 
It is fascinating to hear the entire history of 
Mexico unfolded before you in Sr. Martinez del 
Rio’s inimitable way. 


Sociology by Beteta 


Another of the many interesting courses con- 
ducted in English is Mexican Sociology by 
Licenciado Ramon Beteta, a brilliant young 
attorney. Having graduated from an American 
university as well as from the University of 
Mexico, he has the point-of-view of both coun- 
tries, therefore giving the student a broader 
interpretation of the sociological problems of 
Mexico. His revolutionary manner of approach- 
and presenting the subject, coupled with a de- 
lightful sense of humor, is both stimulating 
and exasperating, but has the virtue of making 
the student think for himself and arrive at his 
own conclusions as well as making him con- 
scious of his own contact with Mexican life and 
problems. The talk of the campus is “Do you 
know what Beteta said this morning?” 


In keeping with the spirit of the country, 
classes are held only in the morning, leaving the 
afternoons and evenings free. So in reality your 
summer school in Mexico is a vacation and a 
pleasure trip as well as an intellectual adventure 
Many afternoons and week ends are taken up 
by optional trips sponsored by the university: 
places of historical, geographical, and archeo- 
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logical interest. Don’t let this sound too for- 
bidding because they are really delightful trips. 
Besides, there are the trips to Xochimilco, the 
Floating Gardens; Puebla, the City of Tiles; 
the Pyramids; Pachuca; Toluca; Cuernavaca 
and Taxco; all beautiful and exciting places that 
you will want to see. 


Just as a suggestion to those who wish to go 
to Mexico this summer, I have found it satis- 
factory to take lodging in private Mexican 
homes that are recommended by the university 
or its representative. Besides the factor of 
economy, you have the advantage of close con- 
tact with the people and the language and at 
the same time retain your privacy. I also sug- 
gest that reservations be 
possible in the spring. 


made as early as 
These reservations, as 
well as arrangements for your entire summer 
trip may be made by taking advantage of my 
own organized service for travelers to Mexico. 


And so let me say again, I am returning this 
summer to the University of Mexico; again to 
view that beautifully carved facade; to enter 
again those heavy, massive doors; to walk those 
same corridors so full of the past; to hear 
guitars being played in the garden court, and 
sit under the trees with the warm sunlight 
making patterns in the red earth of the patio. 


* 7 ” 

The Second Annual School E’xecutives Confer- 
under the auspices of the University of 
Denver, will be held from July 13 to 26. The 
conference, directed by Professor Arnold E. 
Joyal, is designed to serve the needs of super- 
intendents, principals, and school executives who 
for one reason or another cannot attend the 
regular summer term of the university. 


ence 





University 
of Denver 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ist Term: June 17 to July 24 
2nd Term: July 24 to Aug. 30 
(Students may register the 1st of any week) 
@ Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in all University subjects. 
@ Special courses for teachers. 
@ Unusual recreational advan- 


tages in snow-capped Rockies. 
Low railroad fares. 


Opportunity to attend 
N. E. A. Convention. 








\ IVERSITY of DENVER 


Department $ University Park, Denver, Colo., 
Send me your Summer School Bulletin. 


icicles ici ca 
Street and No. 
City and State. 











SUMMER SESSION 
The teacher who is planning to 
combine pleasure and profit 
during the vacation period will 
find a maximum of recreational 
facilities and an extensive pro- 
fessional curriculum at The Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
The staff of resident and visit- 
ing faculty members includes 
nationally known authorities in 
academic & professional fields. 
Bulletin of complete informa- 
tion on request. 3551 University 
Park, Los Angeles, California. 


JUNE 17 TO JULY 26 
JULY 27 TO AUGUST 30 
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On Your Way to MEXICO’S Great 


Su er School 
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GUANAJUATO 


Churches mortared with pow- 
dered gold and Spanish wine... 
Steep, twisted streets so narrow 
one is called *‘The Kiss Across 
the Street’’...Such are the tra- 
ditions of old Guanajuato. 

To really see Mexico, get off 
the beaten path. Explore Indian 
villages. Discover ancient handi- 


crafts, ancient dances, lan- 
guages, t les Delightful 
guages, empies. engntfui 
country hotels and a_ great 


National Railway system en- 
able you to enjoy the intimate 


side of Mexican life in comfort 
and safety. Stop off at Guana- 
juato this summer on your way 
to the Mexican National Uni- 
versity’s popular poly-lingual 
SUMMER SCHOOL. Plan alsé 
to visit beautiful Lake Patzcu- 
aro and Uruapan...Jalapa and 
Texolo Falls ... Oaxaca, Mitla 
and Monte Alban. In your com- 
munity there's a travel agent 
who specializes in Mexico's 
out-of-the-ordinary places. Or 


write for informative folder 





NATIONAL RAILWAYS or MEXICO 


541 Monapnock Bupc., San FRANcisco 
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MOUNT SHASTA 


SUMMER SESSION 


of CHICO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOUNT SHASTA CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


June 24 to August 2 
1935 












_ OF HAWAII 
JUNE, 24 AUG.2. 





Out in the tropic verdure of the mid- 
Pacific, a fully accredited university offers 
more than eighty graduate and under- 
graduate credit courses under a distin- 
guished faculty, recruited from the leading 
universities of the world. 

All regular university departments—many courses 
in the teacher training—the School of Pacific and 
Oriental Affairs, the center fer study of problems 
of the Pacific and the Far East. 

This summer is your opportunity to lift study from 
dull routine . . . Two glerious months—ten days of 
luxurious express liners, six weeks in Honolulu, 
tuition, living expenses—all for as little as $250— 
no mere than you would spend at home. 


For bulletin of complete informatien, 
please address: 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Humboldt State Teachers College 


June 24 to August 2 


Located on the ocean on the famed Redwood Highway. A region of great 

natural beauty with ocean beaches, sand dunes, lagoons, rivers, and redwood 

forests. Summer climate and environment ideal for study and recreation. 
CAMPUS COURSES One of the following three trips will be taken depending on 
preference of the students: 


A six-weeks session and two three- 1. Yellowstone National Park; Craters of the aon ~ 
. — a i ees tional Monument, Idaho; Salt Lake City; Sierra Nevadas; 
weeks Sessions with a wide variety Mt. Lassen National Park; and Crater Lake. 
of courses given by regular staff and 


Length of trip—Four weeks. 
Shins : ‘ Expense—$125, including state registration fee 
seven visiting instructors of national 
standing. 


Credit—To be arranged. 
Tioga Road and Yosemite National Park; Sierra Nevadas; 
pen a National Park; and Crater Lake. 
ength of trip—Three weeks. 
TRAVEL COURSE IN BOTANY Expense—$100, including state registration fee 
AND GEOLOGY 
Given by Harry D. MacGinitie of 
the regular staff who has recently 
received national recognition by the 


Credit—To be arranged. 
Mt. Lassen National Park; Northern Sierra Nevadas; 
Carnegie Institution. 


and Crater Lake. 
Length of trip—Two weeks. 
Expense—$75, including state registration fee. 


Credit—To be arranged. 


Anyone interested in taking any one of these trips is asked 
to communicate with the college. 


For further information, write 
ARTHUR S. GIST, President, Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 
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SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS—SUMMER SCHOOLS 


@ CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


{ STATE ACCREDITED } 


29th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3, 1935 
For Art and Craft Teachers—Classes in Color, Drawing, Design, Advertising Art, 
Stage Design, the Crafts, etc. 
For Their Talented Students—Art Classes for high school and junior college students 
wanting to supplement their work of the regular year with further study. 
For Household Art Teachers—Classes in Color, Design, Tooled Leather, Textile 
Printing, Weaving, etc. 


For Industrial Art Teachers—Classes in Art Metal, Pottery, Drawing, Stagecraft, etc. 
For Grade Teachers—-Classes in art which require no background of special training, 
including the following course: 
Art for Grade Teachers 


Miss Ethel Abeel, with her broad art training and her splendid experience as supervisor and 
teacher, will give a course especially for grade teachers. The subject matter will be landscape, 
figure, animal, and still life, used both as pictures and designs. Mediums used will include 
crayon, water color, tempera, and colored chalks. Principles studied will be applied to the 
decoration of boxes, trays, and wall hangings. 


Write for Illustrated Summer Catalog “E” 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 










For GOOD TEACHERS For GOOD POSITIONS 


Sierra Educational News Wanted 


Teachers College Library, Columbia University, needs = ' 4 

the following issues of Sierra eS Jan. .National Association 
1905 through Dec. 1910; Jan. 1914 throug ec. 1919; . 

Jan. through Dec. 1922; April, May, Sept. 1925. Owners of Teachers Age ncies 
of any of these issues who are interested in disposing on. Mo fad , ’ tee 
of them are requested to address Miss Margaret C. ee ee Genesee Buoc., Rocrester, N. Y 
Miller at Teachers College Library, Columbia Univer- Write for list of agencies recognized and recommended 


sity, New York, N. Y. by leading educators. 


MAKE MONEY League College, National League of Teachers 
Associations, holds its 10th summer session July 


8-19, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley 


At Home ! 





EARN steady income each week, working at home, California teachers interested in this noteworthy 
+4 coloring photos and miniatures in oil. — pa summer gathering may obtain an 8-page, illus- 
Mn aw phy yp Fy Ay A F {alent trated bulletin giving full details by addressing 
ce hen way. Send tee Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, 1801 North Alexandria 

‘NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. Avenue, Hollywood, California, or State Teachers 


3601 Michigan “ave., Vept. 3774, Chicago, Illinois College, Greeley, Colorado. 







Combine your recreation 
with study for college credits 








Vacation? 


WEST COAST SCHOOL 
= NATURE STUDY = 


SS 












queens tee ene 


COAST REDWOODS --- HIGH MOUNTAINS ~- OCEAN 
FOUR ONE-WEEK SESSIONS 


For information write P. Victor Peterson, State College, San Jose 
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OREGON SUMMER 


SESSIONS 


June 24 August 2 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Oregon, Portland 


June 10-July 19 


Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Southern Oregon Normal School, Ashland 
Eastern Oregon Normal School, La Grande 


SECOND SESSIONS AT EUGENE, 
CORVALLIS AND MONMOUTH 
A preliminary bulletin lists courses in all 
institutions, followed by full descriptive 


institutional catalogues. 


ee 
Address: ALFRED POWERS 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
814 Oregon Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Authorized by State Boarp or Hicuer Epucation 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR 


Sound on film equipment complete 


For small or large auditoriums 
35 mm, Standard Film 


The first and 
only ball bear- 
ing projector 
and sound head 
built in one 
unit—no 
attachments. 


Can now be purchased by Educational institutions 


for $175 down, balance 19 equal small monthly = 
ments. No a No carrying charges. One 
a FULL DETAILS ON REQU 


Hear it . . FREE doctanaiaten 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


“Motion Picture Prejectors Since *97"" 
1817 Oncmanp Street Ca 
ATLAS EDUCATIONAL FILM CO. 
Pacific Coast Factory Representative 
821 Marxer Sraeer 








San Faancisco 


THE PLAZA 


FINEST LOCATION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


[FACING UNION SQUARE} 


Rates from $2, with Bath 
Restaurant and Taproom 


POST AND STOCKTON STREETS 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


{At Civic Center} 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Single room, with bath, from $2.00 
Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons, 
(twin beds each room) from $6.00 


DINING ROOM—COFFEE TAVERN 


GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. BIOLOGY: 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
We represent and carry in stock, among others, the 
well-known lines of a Scientific Co., Baker & 
Adamson Chemical Co., Oregon Biological Supply 
Co., Ward’s Natural Science  Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC CO. 


587 Howard Street San Francisco 


____——_—__— 
TEACHERS! 


Count Alfred Korzybski, famous psychiatrist 
and the world’s foremost authority on the 
true nature of Man, will give a Course in 
Berkeley this summer on General Semantics. 
How to make students use their minds. “No 
teaching—no preaching!”’ 

(See May Sierra Educational News for full 


announcement) 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 


BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 








. 
| Two State Conventions 


CONVENTION of particular significance 

this year is the annual meeting of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association State Council of 
Education to be held at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Saturday, April 13. 


This state conference brings together in a 
representative assembly, nearly 200 delegates 
and visitors from the six geographical sections 
fof the association. President John A. Sexton, 
jsuperintendent of schools, Pasadena, is the 
| presiding officer. 


cinemas: 


Preceding the general meetings there will be, 
on April 12, committee conferences and sessions 
iM of the board of directors. 





Many of the delegates will remain in San 
} Francisco for the secondary school convention 
which immediately follows. 


ALIFORNIA secondary school principals, 
[. accordance with the custom of many 
years, are holding an annual state-wide conven- 
| tion. This year it is at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, during the week of April 15. Prin- 
cipals and other administrative officers of junior 
high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges 
and other institutions on the secondary level, 
together with many district superintendents, 
representatives of colleges and universities, and 
other interested school workers, will attend. 


Inasmuch as the high school people assemble 
from all parts of the state, many of them take 


CHANCELLOR HOTEL 






ONE RATE ONLY 


Two persons . 
Twin Beds.... 8490 


fill outside rooms - with 
bath (also showers ) 


DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


ON POWELL NEAR POST AT UNION SQUARE 


The Chancellor, San francisco’s 
most sensible hotel offers you the 
finest - you need not pay more. 


MMMM W 


re len a SRA ot AS RZ ia Ol," AR ta a ci ant Mba nn 





@ FREE GARAGE ®@ 
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SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 


HOTEL STEWART 


SAN FRANCISCO 


One Person Two Persons 
50 $2.50 


Room without bath... $1.5 
Room with bath 2.00 
Excellent Meals — Breakfast 25c, 35c, 50c; Lunch- 


3.50 
eon 5S0c (Sunday 65c); Dinner 75c (Sunday 85c). 


The Stewart is down town close to priucipal stores 
and theatres. On car lines to all parts of the city. 


GEARY ST.., a few steps from POWELL 


this opportunity, which comes during Easter 
vacation, to bring their families. 

J. R. McKillop, president of the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals, and 
district superintendent of Monterey Union High 
School, is actively co-operating with the State 
Department of Education in the program. 

Honorable Vierling Kersey, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and Walter R. 
Hepner, chief, division of secondary education, 
have assisted in arranging a three-day program 
of great professional interest and significance. 
Leaders in the field of secondary education will 
participate. 

The local entertainment committee has made 
appropriate plans for the pleasure of the visiting 
schoolmen and their families. An attendance of 
600 to 800 is anticipated, 


















Many Chings to I. 
Many People. ‘ia 


* A famed guide calls g) Bei 
The Palace Hotel Mie rE i 7 
first-and-last camp”...a 
distinguished diplomat calls it“‘my odin 
home”’...many thousands of travelers say 
simply, “my favorite hotel.” The Palace 
Hotel is many things to many people— 
because it is planned and managed to 
meet many kinds of tastes—to foresee 
and provide for many kinds of wants. 
Smart — convenient — comfortable. 







600 rooms, each with bath from $3 (single) up 


The Palace Hotel 
In the Fteart of San Francisco 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 
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We Visit Glacier National Park 


WaALLAcE Mayer, Glacier National Park 


LACIER NATIONAL PARK defies 

description. It is the one place where 

adjectives just don’t fit. Even granted 
one would take the time to look up words in 
March’s Thesauraus while going over Logan 
Pass Detour, the heavy tome would merely add 
its weight to the sheer impotence of words. 
Indeed, the act of groping for words with which 
to describe the wonders of Nature there on 
view is just another reason why the visitor to 
“America’s Most Sublime Wilderness” feels so 
small and insignificant in the presence of Na- 
ture’s own 


We are both glad and sorry that we were not 
trained under Phineas T. Barnum. Sorry be- 
cause perhaps such training in the use of adjec- 
tives might help; glad because we feel more 


strongly that the employment of grandiose 
words would fail of purpose and cheapen the 
subject. 

There is one simple little word, however, 
which successfully encompasses the inexpres- 
sible and indescribable experiences and scenery 
of Glacier National Park, and that little word is 


“rare.” Rare means unusually excellent, valuable 


to a degree seldom found, fine, infrequent, un- 
usual, uncommon. And since the wonders of 
Glacier National Park can be seen only at 
Glacier Park, everything one encounters there 
is both unusual and unusually excellent. Scenery 
and experiences, sights and thrills, in Glacier 
Park—are indeed rare. 

More especially is this true for those of us 
who can physically afford to don riding breeches 


Horseback party fording Cleveland Creek in Glacier National Park 


Anta = 
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Blackfoot Indian tepee encampment at the summit of Logan 
Mount Clement in the distance 


Horseback party on the trail, high amidst the snows, Glacier: National Park 
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A Hiking Party at Grinnell Glacier 


or hiking boots, and get our Glacier Park on- 
the-hoof... . . And frankly, we have often thought 
what a pity it is that so many people think of 
hiking only in terms of strenuous exercise. It 
isn’t really, else countless numbers of the 
slender slips of girls who so successfully hike 
through Glacier every summer would annually 
fall by the wayside 


There is something about hiking that gener 
ates a feeling of well being. Perhaps it is the 
feel of the earth underfoot. It may be the smell 
of the woods, the faint aroma of Glacier’s 
myriads of alpine flowers, the pungent tang of 
soil after rain or melting snow. It may be in 
part the physical joy of drinking deep the revi- 
talizing air, or perhaps the muscular rhythm of 
walking. For many it is doubtless the oppor- 
tunity hiking affords for studying the beauties 
of nature as in a slow-motion picture 


But whatever it is, hiking is very popular in 
Glacier Park. Year after year the number of 
hikers through Glacier constantly increases. It 


is a haven for hikers. There are 900 miles of 
trails in the Park. More than enough to permit 
one, if so desired, to absorb the wonders of the 
Park in peaceful solitude; yet never too far 
away to afford the companionship of kindred 
spirits. 


Small wonder visitors to Glacier National 
Park dress their heels in hiking shoes. Suppose, 
for instance, you had just now arrived at Many 
Glacier Hotel. After dinner the lovely mountain 
twilight would lure you out of doors to look at 
the pastel tinted peaks surrounding the swift- 
current lake. Quite unconsciously you would 
find yourself walking farther and farther, a few 
steps at a time, until presently and quite unex- 
pectedly you came face to face with the gorgeous 
back drop that is Grinnell Glacier. 


You’d want to take a picture of it—only 
you'd realize the reality is a thousand times 
more beautiful than any image since cameras 
are not made that will catch the subtle harmony 
and blend of color, plumb the depths of shad- 
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Stopping for lunch on Piegan Pass. In the 
background is a hanging glacier 


ows, or adequately measure the highlights... 
and that’s how hikers are born. 


It is also how riders are born, because your 
first “sample” of Glacier National Park starts 
you in the direction of a reservation of horse 
and guide—both to be put to wonder-revealing 
work the following morning. And so from the 
top deck of a sure-footed horse, you set out to 
follow the trails, filling your mind’s eye with 
indelible pictures of loveliness, grandeur and 
inspiration. 

You find yourself traversing a world which 
was upthrust from an ocean bottom eons ago; 
then, thousands of years ago, carved down by 
glaciers, more recently carpeted with forests 
and flowers. A world that is strange and weird 
and awesome; a world wherein nothing is ugly; 
wherein everything is inspiring. 

...and what an appreciated help your guide 
proves to be. While you are giving vent to your 
emotions with a series of “ohs” and “ahs,” he 
remains as silent as the mountains which sur- 
round you. But when you approach him with a 
question, you find you have tapped an unex- 
pected mine of information concerning all 
phases of Glacier Park:—its geography, geology, 
animal life, Indian lore, forests, flowers, fish. 
In him you find a key to deeper appreciation 
of the sights before you. 
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Never has your writer failed to be impressed 
with the courtesy and efficiency of those trail 
ride guides. But never more impressed perhaps, 
than by the answer given by one such guide to 
the question: “How does Glacier Park compare 
with the other national parks?” 

His answer was: “I hardly know how to an- 
swer that, madam, since all of the parks are 


individual and therefore incomparable. But we 


know this: Glacier Park has far- more ‘repeat- 
ers’—that is, tourists who return year after year 
—than any other park in America.... Does that 
answer your question?” 





Of course you'll go to 


Glacier Park 


this Summer 


and enjoy a vacation in this captivating land of 
scenic variety—of majestic mountains, lakes and 
living glaciers! 

Glacier Park “has everything.” Fine hotels, 
chalets; golfing, hiking, horseback-riding, fishing, 
touring. Park opens June 15. 


If you can’t stay, take the famous one-day 
LOGAN PASS DETOUR, over Going-to-the-Sun 
Highway, on your way east. ° 


Great Northern Railway offers low summer fares, 
superb dining car meals at moderate prices, latest 
equipment and the fine comforts of its completely 
air-conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER from Portland 
or Seattle directly to Glacier Park, thence Twin 
Cities, Chicago and east. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Plan now! Mail coupon to nearest agent. 


A. L. SCOTT, 679 Market St., San Francisco 
W. FE “-CORMICK, 605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on vacation Trip to Gla- 
cier Park and East via Pacific Northwest. 


Name 


Address... 





City, State 
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mS AAW A 7, 72 


DOT LET THE CAMERA 
SROW IT TO YOU -—— 


SEE VT YOURSELF AT 
MEDUCED PRICES 





SWITZERLAND never disappoints — every golden hour 
remains an unforgettable memory. For thrills, for 
health, for legend and history, for the unique, for the 
sublime there is no substitute. Comfortable hotels. All 
modern conveniences of travel. Write us for booklet 27. 


For all information apply to your local agent or write to 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Through fare from San Francisco, Los An- 

geles and nearly all other California points, 

including rail to Galveston, thence steamer 

to New York with first class accommodations 
and meals at sea included. 


$66.68 


The delightful . . . and economical... 
way to go—including cool, comfortable 
voyage on big modern liners with out- 
door swimming pools, deck sports, or- 
chestras, radio, movies. Delicious meals. 


Apply Railroad or Tourist Agents or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 
Howarp H. Apams, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 


316 Post Street ....& San Francisco 
426 So. Hitt Street... Los Angeles 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
Eien henteet sone, oS Gee Bote, oe 
restaurants with new low ra Most central 
location. Situated between two ye parks. 
- 
SPECIAL LOW ROOM RATES FOR TEACHERS 
Show your C. T. A. membership card when registering 



















LEHMAN'S ANNUAL 


IDEAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
OF THE ORIENT 


Tour A 
w8 days—Japan—China (including Peiping, 
Hong Kong, Nanking and Canton)— 
The Philippines—Unsurpassed itinerary, ex- 
gretional number of days See Sp eg 
ightseeing arrangements. ee 
linet 685 
Tour a 
64 * day oe China (including Canton 
ong Kong)—The Philippines— 
Splendid thorn and special fea- 8497" 
tures described below... 
Tour C 
56 — -_— ; Jppan and as 
including eiping est $ 
Hotels—Private autos ~.... 425 


Features, exceptional & unique 


In connectioin with Tours B & C 
a magnificent 3 days 


Cruise-Tour of the glorious Inland Sea 


of Japan is included in 
the cost. Calls will be made at many small 
out-of-the-way places never before visited 
by any party—also one evening and night 
at a real first class Japanese Inn. 
For interesting brochure write to: 


LEHMAN'S S. S. Agency 


Established 1888 
610 SO. OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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Cprbilee Year! 
SEE SCOTLAND 


ON YOUR WAY TO ENGLAND 


LONDONDERRY 





at P| moot furs | 


BELFAST > 
ae 






“." 9 


UXURIOUSLY 
SERVED 





EE Great Britain in this year of years . . . do it on what 

you save travelling Anchor Line! Sail via Londonderry 
or Belfast to G lasgow. From there all Scotland lies before 
you on your way to England . . . with great events in many 
cities to celebrate this 25th Anniversary of his Majesty's 
reign! The rest of Europe is right at hand, too, . . Paris is 
just 214 hours from London by Imperial Airways. 


Anchor Line First Class is only $147 up, Cabin Class $139 SUMMER CRUISES 


14% deat 1. Cook All shi From New York and Boston fre- 
up eee 9 o rec uct ion on rounc -trip 00 ings. s ti que ntly throughout the summe r, in 


carry Tourist Class and Third Class, at $107 and $82. . cooperation with NATIONAL 


low round-trip rates also available. TOURS, Visiting the Canadian 
North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 





NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
First Class, Tourist and Third Class: Caledonia, 
Apr. 2 27, May 24*, July 5*t; Transylvania, May 
10*, June 21*#. C abin ( ‘lass, Tourist and Third t ANC HUR LINE 
Class: California, June 4, June 29f, July 19*; JR f 501 Market St., San Francisco 


gE — oo — = ces — — on 
ee p 











atin 


Tuscania, June 15t. ead | 756 Se. Broadway, Los Angeles 
*via Boston. +Slightly hither summer rates. “2 Please send literature indicated: 
, {] Transatlantic,.......... ; Class. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT — . % 






C!} Jubilee Year Events. 


| (] Scotland [1] Summer Cruises. 
i Name.. = 
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for VACATIONS 


Check 
and 


7. A FEW EXAMPLES 


C) Bessmeinss SHO” 


3 Weeks—Alll Expense 
LIBERA (European) LINERS 


| Sim AMERICA $90” 
L!1sB x N 
O DER $95" 
HEPARD LINE 
LJ 


AUSTRALIA BJBY 
RANSATLANTIC S 


O $245 


Complete Trip via Panama 


C] ROTM ee S600 


22 Ports Including East Indies 


Ask Your Travel Agent, or write 


TITS) eel ee 


Woridwide Travel Service. Tickets on world’s 
largest liners or cargo ships at bargain prices 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SPRING ARCADE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


Fifteen Personally Conducted Tours with 
Great Educational Leaders 


ALASKA—MEXICO—AUSTRALIA 
ORIENT—AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving June 3, 5, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 26, 29; July 2, 4, 10, 14 
Send for folders and illustrated literature 
D. F. ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 South Spriug Street Los Angeles 


We have booked 10,000 satisfied patrons Around the World 
via one class liner 


CORCESSON D  Goeesssctieitin 


55 days . . . $395 all expense tour 


June 25 to August 18 Leadership: Harotp P. BaLpwin 


FOLDERS: H. C. Capwell Co. Travel Bureau 
Broadway at 20th, Oakland 


University of Denver Summer Session 
HIS 


offer an enlarged program of summer courses 
to meet the needs of all progressive 
More than 200 courses in the 
under-graduate and 
fered. The so planned 
enrolled as students in the 
will be able to 
out interfering 

Arrangements have 
special conferences 
with the 


summer the University of Denver will 
teachers. 
fields of 
will be of- 
that 
University of 
attend the N. E. A. 
with 


various 
graduate study 
program is teachers 
Denver 
sessions with- 
their study schedules. 
made to 
and institutes, 


Summer School program. 


been conduct 
in connection 


These will in- 


World's Largest Ship 


EACHERS who plan a trip to Europe this 
een will be interested in the maiden 
voyage of the Normandie, French liner and 
now the world’s largest ship. She leaves New 
York June 7 for her first crossing to England 
and France, and sails again June 22, July 10 
and 31. 

Gilbert Macqueron, Pacific Coast manager of 
the French Line, describes the dining salon: 
“Probably the most amazing room ever built 
into any structure, afloat or ashore, is the vast 
dining salon of the Normandie. It is nearly 300 
feet long and three full decks high. Its width 
is 45 feet from wall to wall, or 67 feet including 
the private dining-rooms. 

“More than 8000 square feet of wall on each 
side of the huge room is of solid molded art 
glass panels by Labouret. Into these are set 
tall gilded-bronze doors by Szabo, providing 
access to eight private dining-rooms, four on 
either side. 

“Four golden plaster bas-reliefs—one each by 
Delamare, Drivier, Poisson and Pommier—dec- 
orate the four sections of the forward and after 
walls. They are mounted on panels of red 
marble. The subjects are various activities of 
life in Normandy. The ceiling is honeycombed 
in gold. 

“Not an electric bulb is visible throughout the 
entire expanse of walls and ceiling. The illumina- 
tion of the vast room, 135,000 candle-power, is 
effected by 38 indirect-lighting fixtures on the 
walls and 12 others affixed to the floor. All are 
of gilded art-glass by Lalique.” 


clude conferences on Adult Education, School 
Executive Conference, Vitalized School Journal- 
ism courses, International Relations Institute, 
Parent Teachers Conference, Business Education 
Institute, School for Athletic Coaches, Institute 
on the Teaching of Physical Sciences, and Dis- 
cussion Methods Conference. 

In addition, a special series of lectures, 
ferences, and round-tables, 
current American Scene, will run throughout the 
entire Summer School. These lectures and round- 
table discussions will deal with important issues 
of today. Included in this special series will be a 
Social Security Seminar, a conference in the field 
of Sociology, and an Institute of Philosophy and 
Religion. 

AS an 


con- 
interpreting the 


added 
program at the 
Play Festival 


feature of the 
University, the 
will be held in the famous old 
opera house of Central City during July. The 
date of the opening of the famous festival has 
been moved up to July 6, one month earlier 
than in previous years. This has been made for 
of thousands of teachers who 
attend the N. E. A. convention in Denver. 


School 
Annual 


Summer 
Fourth 


the convenience 
will 
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Work Habits 


ACHEL SALISBURY, teacher in Union 

High School, Milton, Wisconsin, is author 
of an excellent four-page, mimeographed study 
entitled “Study Habits Or  Scatter-brain 
Thoughts?” which summarizes her research 
inethods in improving study habits of students 
The 30 lessons which she prepared and used 
in this study are included in “Better Work 
Habits,” published by Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. She shows that 





“Very satisfactory results in the attainment 
of better thinking can be achieved in schools 
through transfer of training in one study-habit- 
outlining. That training in the conscious use 
of other common study habits might bring sim- 
ilar results through direct training as well as 
through transfer seems reasonable. Much thor- 
ough laboratory and classroom investigation in 
study-habits is needed. Other  study-habits 
should be psychologically analyzed and train- 
ing-lessons constructed to provide a maximum 
of practice in their successful use. As in the 
case of outlining, improved skill in the use of 
a given study-habit is almost certain to bring 
immediate improvement in the quality of schoo! 
learning and may also insure the development 
of habits of thinking and study that will func- 
tion successfully in adult life. 


* * * 


Beacon Lights 


ROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
] home office, Syracuse, New York, has pub- 
lished a large, four-book literary series for the 
last four years of high school. The editor is 
Rudolph W. Chamberlain. 

The series is a vivid collection of really in- 
teresting reading, excellently arranged for 
pupils of the senior high school level. It meets 
the new college entrance examination board 
requirements and is in keeping with progressive 
educational thought. 

A California high school teacher, upon using 
this series, has given us an enthusiastic report 
on the high interest and admirable selections 
of the Beacon Light set. 


* * . 


Summer ours to the Orient 

D. F. Robertson Travel Bureau, 408 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, is planning 15 sum- 
mer tours to the Orient and Around the World, 
under the leadership of Dr. Roy L. Smith, Dr. 
Herbert Booth Smith, Dr. Frank B. Fagerbert, 
Dr. Stewart P. MacLennan, Dr. Harry C. Slater, 
Dr. W. J. Sherman, Dr. L. V. Lucas, and others 
The tours will sail from Los Angeles May 12 
and weekly thereafter 
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REFERENCE 


BOOKS {ox , 
e: 
school and hom 
IMAAKE your own work easier and more 
effective, and teach your pupils how to 
use these invaluable “tool books” in their 
speaking and writing, by keeping these 12 
beautiful volumes on your desk for ready ref- 
erence .at all times. Formerly sold at prices 
from $2.00 to $5.00, now available at the low 
cost of $1 each. See coupon below for oe 


examination offer AT OUR RISK. Send no 
money. 


1, WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 
35,000 words, illustrated, printed from new plates. 
. HARTRAMPF’'S VOCABULARIES 
A book of synonyms, antonyms, relatives. 
. ROGET'S THESAURUS 
A completely revised and up-to-date American edition. 
. SIMILES AND THEIR USE 
Thousands of similes chosen from all literature. 
- CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 
Final authority on the right word to use. 
THE MODERN WORD FINDER 


YA dictionary, thesaurus, and book of synonyms, all in 
4 one. 


7. THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
The equivalent of a college education, in one volume! 
8. THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Complete in one volume, with the famous Temple notes. 
9. USEFUL QUOTATIONS 
The best dollar ‘‘source-book”’ in existence. 
10. FERNALD’S EXPRESSIVE ENGLISH 
A practical book on how to use our language in writing 
and speech. 
11. 25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
Will help you win the respect of all cultured people. 
12. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TODAY 


What every citizen should know of our Government as it 
exists today. 


FREE EXAMINATION. Send no moncy. Just clip 


and mail coupon. Pay postman when books arrive 
If you want to return them within 10 days we will 
refund purchase price and postage. You risk noth- 
ing and incur no obligation. 

FR enna aeauseeooeoeussaseeqaeee@ 





s GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 B’way.,N.Y. Dept,e-2 . 
Please send me books numbered below. I 4 
5 will pay postman $1 each. If I decide to 4 
g return them you will refund purchase price 4 
p and postage. % 
5 . 
a Send ind <asensisninnicebeniiasinineneititinectndbipamnntiinaitia £ 
S 8 
a pat AME. .....0....coccccccecscssecceeescosaes een encesceseoasese: ’ 
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N. E. A. Convention 


(Continued from Page 16) 


sota; John K. Norton, Columbia, 
Broun, writer, New York: William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia. At least a hundred 
other names could be added to this list. 


Heywood 


Among the 
the program 
California 
George C. 


Californians who 
were John A. 
Teachers 


contributed to 
Sexson, president, 
Association, Pasadena; 
3ush, superintendent, South Pasadena, 
who is a member of the executive board of the 
department; O. S. Hubbard, Fresno; Willard S. 
Ford, Los Angeles: EK. W. Jacobsen, Oakland; 
Edwin A. Lee, San Francisco; Vierling Kersey, 
Sacramento; Will C. Crawford, San Diego; Wil- 
liam G. Paden, Alameda; Curtis B. Warren, Santa 
Barbara; R. D. Case, Salinas; Frank A. Henderson, 
Santa Ana; G. N. Kefauver, Stanford University. 
Others of the California delegation were also 
upon the programs for discussions or speeches. 


Secretary Willard E. Givens of the National 
Education Association, former president of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, was on the program 
several times. Mr. Givens has made a splendid 
start as educational director of the National 
Education Association. His friendly manner of 
approach and his ability and willingness to as- 
sume every responsibility has marked him as an 
outstanding leader. 


D* MARR GWINN, former 
president of California Teachers Association, 
and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association, was in attend- 
ance and took part in the various meetings. 


JOSEPH also a 


Present at California Breakfast 


The California Breakfast on Monday morning 
was one of the best that has ever been evidenced 
at the winter meeting. President John A. Sexson 
presided in a amiable Those 
who spoke included: Florence Hale, President 
Oberholtzer, William John Cooper, Vierling 
Kersey, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Willard E. Givens, 

Stoddard, Cameron Beck, Dr. 


most manner. 


Fred Hunter, A. J. 
Gwinn, Mrs. Georgia Parsons, Mrs. Eugenia West 
Jones, and A. S. Chenoweth, superintendent of 
the Atlantic City Schools. In addition to these 
speakers, a number of prominent educators were 
introduced. 


In this list are the Californians, former Cali- 
fornians, and officials of the National Education 
Association and others who were present at the 
Breakfast 


The following 62 were 
Warren Ayer, 
versity of 


from California: J 
Edna W. Bailey, Uni- 
California; Elizabeth Bates, Los 
John H. Beers, San Francisco; William 
S. Briscoe, Oakland; George C. Bush, South Pasa- 
dena; R. D. Case Elmer L. Cave, Vallejo: 
Roy W. Cloud, San Francisco; W. C. Conrad, Los 
Angeles; Robert E. Cralle, Will C. 
Crawford, San Diego; Cross, Santa 
Rosa; W. M. Culp, San Francisco; Perey R. 
Davis, Santa Monica; B. F. Enyeart, Burbank; 
Willard S. Ford, Los Angeles; George H. Geyer, 


Monrovia: 


Angeles; 


, salinas; 


Inglewood; 
Jerome O. 
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Westwood; R. E. Green, Fullerton; Earl G. Grid- 
ley, Berkeley; Joseph Marr Gwinn, San Fran- 
Frank A. Henderson, Santa Ana; A. H. 
Horrall, San Jose; O. S. Hubbard, Fresno; R. B. 
Huxtable, Los Angeles; Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 
Oakland; Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones, Los Angeles; 
H. W. Jones, Piedmont; M. G. Jones, Huntington 
Beach; Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Vierling Kersey, Sacramento; George C. 
Kyte, Berkeley; Anita Laton, Oakland; Dr. 
and Mrs. Edwin A. San Francisco; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. S. MacQuiddy, Watsonville; V. P. 
Maher, Los Angeles; Benjamin E. Mallory, 
Berkeley; Melrowe Martin, Salinas; M. L. Matthew, 
Oakland; Mildred Moffett, San Francisco; George 
C. Mullany, San Francisco; W. C. Nolan, San 
Francisco; J. R. Overturf, Sacramento; William 
G. Paden, Alameda; Mrs. Parsons, Los 
Angeles; A. G. Paul, Riverside; Christeen W. 
Paul, Riverside; C. L. Phelps, Santa Barbara; 
Louis E. Plummer, Fullerton; L. B. Rogers, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; John A. Sexson, 
Pasadena; Albert M. Shaw, Los Angeles; A. 
Haven Smith, Orange; E. E. Smith, Riverside; 
Josephine Smith, Los Angeles; Frank W. Thomas, 
Fresno; O. Scott Thompson, Compton; I. Keith 
Tyler, Oakland; E. L. Van Dellen, Ventura; 
Curtis E. Warren, Santa Barbara; R. D. White, 
Glendale. 


cisco; 


Lee, 


Georgia 


The following 16 were former Californians: 
J. V. Breitwieser, Grand Forks, N. D.; William 
G. Carr, Washington, D. C.; William John 
Cooper, Washington, D. C.; Charles B. Dyke, 
Short Hills, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Willard E. 
Givens, Washington, D. C.; Julia L. Hahn, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Frank W. Hubbard, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. Fred Hunter, Denver; 
Rudolph D. Lindquist, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. K. Norton, New York; Alvin E. Pope, 
Trenton, N. J.; Sarah M. Sturtevant, New York; 
A. B. Sias, Athens, Ohio. 


The following were officials of N. E. A. and 
friends: Mrs. Stella S. Applegate, Trenton, N. J.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Beck, New York; Super- 
intendent A. S. Chenoweth, Atlantic City; Flor- 
ence Hale, New York; Lulu Marie Jenkins, Iowa; 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, Glencoe, Illinois; R. B. 
Moore, Columbus, Ohio; Charles Pye, lowa; Agnes 
Samuelson, Iowa; S. D. Shankland, 
D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. Willis Sutton, Atlanta, Ga.; 
A. S. Stoddard, Providence, R. I.; Caroline §&. 
Woodruff, Castleton, Vermont; Annie Carleton 
Woodward, Somerville, Mass. 


Washington, 


Education of Primary Grade Children 


OHN LOUIS HORN, 
J Mills College, and 
assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, 
Lodi Public Schools, are the authors of “Educa- 


professor of education st 


Thomas White Chapman, 


tion of Children in the Primary Grades.” This 
authoritative volume of 300 pages, published by 
Farrar and Rinehart, formulates an 
set of principles dealing 
formal education. It 
primary grades. 


organized 
with the first steps in 
covers the work of the 
The discussions are so detailed 
as to be of immediate service to the teacher. 
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New World Broadcasts 


HE New World is intended specifically for 
“hie general public rather than for school 
Its purpose is to acquaint the radio audi- 
ence with the theory and practice of modern 
education. 


use. 


The work is so organized that all phases of 
school work from kindergarten to college pass 
in review as the weeks progress. 

In order to make a radio representation that 
is both authoritative and entertaining a combi- 
nation of talents is used on each program. The 
NBC provides the radio time, studio facilities, 
and studio talent. The California Teachers Asso- 
ciation in turn provides speakers from class- 
room, college or public life as occasion directs. 
The Association also arranges for the appear- 
ance on the program of students from the class- 
room, giving them representation side by side 
with their teachers; this from time to time. 


The programs are non-controversial and non- 
political. They are positively designed to give 
support to teachers and educators of all kinds 
by educating the public to a better understand- 
ing of the aims and ideals of modern school 
practice. 

New World programs are prepared weeks in 
advance. From time to time articles are pub- 
lished in Sierra Educational News discussing 
the technique of the program and other relevant 
matters relating to broadcasting as it affects 
education. The broadcasts are produced in the 
studios of NBC in San Francisco, under the 
personal supervision of a representative of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and Arthur S. Gar- 
bett, Director of Education, Western Division, 
NBC, who prepares all continuities and pro- 
grams. 

The New World Ensemble, which provides 
the music, has been organized especially for the 
purpose and consists fundamentally of a stringed 
ensemble with addition, from time to time, of 
other instruments. The director is Louis Ford, 
an excellent artist who years ago, when a school 
boy in Los Angeles, organized one of the first 
school orchestras in California. For organiza- 
the subject to 
‘-hange without notice,.but we have been for- 


tion reasons, announcers are 






N. E. A. Department of Secondary-School Principals committee in charge of the tercentenary 
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tunate so far in having Sid 


Goodwin as our 


announcer. 

Teachers, the New World is your own radio 
program! Its purpose is to do for you what you 
can not do for yourselves. It is addressed to the 
parents of the students under your charge to 
give them by radio a knowledge of your work 
which they can not acquire from any known 
printed publication, or even by personal visits to 
the school in which you teach. 


A Word to All Teachers 

There are several ways in which teachers can 
increase the success of the New World: 

1. If possible, have at least one member of 
the faculty of your school listen in and report 
to his principal, sending a copy of his report to 
California Teachers Association. 

2. Discuss the programs at public meetings, 
and explain to parent gatherings its purport. 

3. Advanced pupils in school may be assigned 
to listen and to write comments on what they 
hear as an exercise in English. 

4. Report from time to time any comments 
you hear from adults who have heard the pro- 
grams. Encourage such people to write their 
comments to California Teachers Association. 

5. Remember the name of the program, The 
New World; the time of day: 9:30 every Mon- 
day morning; and the station from which re- 
ception may be obtained in your neighborhood: 
KPO in San Francisco, KECA in Los Angeles; 
KFSD in San Diego 

6. Every effort you make to contribute to the 
success of the New World is made in your own 
behalf. Help us to make it entertaining to the 
public, yet truthful and accurate in its presen- 
tation of the ideals and practice of public edu- 
cation. Help us to make the New World pro- 
gram synonymous with truth 
beauty. 


goodness, and 


. « * 
EBSTER’S New International Dictionary, 

second edition, recently published by G. and 
Cc. Merriam Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is the latest of the famous Merriam-Web- 
sters. The president of Smith College, William 
Allan Neilson, is editor-in-chief. This edition is 
completely new from cover to cover and 
prises 3350 pages. It is said to contain the great- 
est amount of information ever put into a single 
volume. 


com- 


‘elebration of three hundred years of American High Schools announces that it has available 


tor distribution a large map in colors illustrating secondary education in 


Address 


America. 


M. R. Robinson, 155 East 44th Street, New York City, for this significant wall-chart 
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San Francisco Junior College 


HE educational dream of all San Francisco 
a die a reality when the board of edu- 
cation, acting on the recommendation of Super- 
intendent Lee, recently approved creation of a 
Junior College, headed by Archibald J. Cloud 
as president. The new college is established 
with the co-operation of University of Califor- 
nia, and pending erection of permanent quarters, 
is housed in the University Extension Building. 
The appointment of A. J. Cloud, for 30 years 
in the service of San Francisco public schools, 
and now chief deputy superintendent, was rec- 
ommended by Superintendent Lee. 


During his long term of service in San Fran- 


cisco public schools he has been teacher, head 


Archibald J. Cloud 


of the English Department of 
School, deputy superintendent of 
now chief deputy. 


Lowell 


schools 


High 
and 


Mr. Cloud has been a member of Department 
of Superintendence of National Education Asso- 
ciation since 1923; has been a representative on 
California Council of Education, governing body 
of California Teachers Association, continuously 
since 1911; 
Association, 


secretary of 
Bay 


California Teachers 
from 1910 to 1916; 
president of California Teachers Association, Bay 
Section, 1916-1917; 
of Secondary Education, 
tary-treasurer of 


Section, 


president of California Society 
1924-1932; and secre- 
Western Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools since its formation 
in 1928. 


His appointment was hailed by educators 
throughout the state as being the best move pos- 
sible to insure success of the new institution.— 
San Francisco Public Schools Bulletin. 
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Classroom Teachers Meet in LongBeach 


A* interesting meeting of the executive board 
Department of Classroom Teachers, C. T. A., 
S. S., was recently held in conjunction with the 
Long Beach City Teachers Club in Long Beach 


The morning meeting was held at the Ebel) 
Club with 400 teachers in attendance. Charles W. 
Jackson, president, Long Beach City Teachers 
Club, presided. Greetings were extended by 
Flora Cohn, newly-elected president of the de- 
partment. Dr. Elmer Staffelbach presented a 
preliminary report of a study being made on 
Long Beach teachers’ salaries. Harry Riley and 
John G. Clark, Assemblymen from Long Beach, 
spoke on legislative matters. 

The executive board and guests of the depart- 
ment held a luncheon meeting, at which commit- 
tee chairman and committees were appointed, 
and the work outlined for the coming year. 


The meeting at Long Beach was the first ina 
series of five such meetings which are to be 
held throughout the year in the different dis- 
tricts of Los Angeles County. 

Samuel Peters, executive board member from 
Long Beach, and Charles W. Jackson, president 
of the Long Beach City Teachers Club, were in 
charge of the arrangements for the day’s meet- 
ing.—George E. Browne, Chairman, Committee 
on Public Relations. 


RS. MARIAN GREGG, 
cessful 


widely known, suc- 
and progressive principal of the 
Burbank School, Santa Rosa, recently contributed 
a particularly helpful article upon the creative 
writing of children to the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

She states that “the child finds poetry the 
easiest form of creative writing. He is a natural 
poet. His thoughts are simple, and unburdened 
by the weight of practical knowledge that later 
in life is apt to distract his attention from the 
beauty around him. ‘Heaven lies around us in 
our infancy.’ It is natural for a little one to 
speak of a puddle as a fairy lake, or say that the 
clouds wave their hands at him. 


“The children have published a mimeographed 
book of their poems with many full-page illus- 
trations colored crayon.” 


* * * 


a WEBER MEADE, Yuba County super- 
intendent of schools, Marysville, recently 
conducted an interesting and successful confer- 
ence of Yuba County elementary teachers. The 
sessions were held in the Marysville Elementary 
School auditorium. The cafeteria luncheon was 
served by the pupils under direction of the 
domestic science department. An excellent dem- 
onstration of public schdol music was given by 


Zelma Cerini and pupils of Feather River Union 
School. 


Ginn and Company have published a revised 
edition of their two-book course in Spelling for 
the Common Schools, by Dr. Lewis of Ohio State 
University. This speller is widely used 
elementary schools of America. 


in the 
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LL California school people interested in 

World Affairs Educational Seminar to be 
held at Riverside Mission Inn, April 14-17, may 
obtain a circular giving complete detailed infor- 
mation by addressing Los Angeles Teachers 
Club, Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Five Per Cent Limitation 


The People Do Not Want It 


. J. RATHBONE, principal, Washington 
Union High School, Centerville, and 
Frank W. Hart, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California, are co-authors of a very inter- 
esting and valuable four-page leaflet concerning 
the 5% limitation on school expenditures. Mr. 


Rathbone made a careful study and found the 
facts to be these: 


1. In 1933-34, 162 school districts called speciai 
elections to allow the people to decide by ma- 
jority vote whether or not they wished to ex- 
ceed the 5% limitation. 

2. 119 of the 162 districts had petitioned the 
State Board of Equalization and had been denied. 

3. When the votes were counted, 161 districts 
voted “yes” to exceed the 5% limit and one voted 
a 

4. The total vote reported in all districts was 
distributed as follows: 9309 “yes” and 1822 
“no’—more than 5 to 1. 


The authors state that the facts are so con- 
clusive and so overwhelmingly against the 5% 
limitation that they need no interpretation. 

The people of California do not want a 5% 
limitation on their school expenditures. 

Persons interested in reading the complete re- 
port may secure copies from Mr. 

es «4 


Butte County Honor Schools 


AY E. PARTRIDGE, Butte County Superinten- 

dent of Schools, reports the teaching staffs of 
the following schools as enrolled 100% in Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association for 1935. We take 
this opportunity to cordially congratulate the 
Butte County teachers upon these high ratings. 

Atkins, Bangor Union, Berry Creek, Big Bar, 
sig Bar Emergency, Big Bend, Central House, 
Cherokee, Clear Creek, Clipper Mills, Cohasset, 
Concow, Dayton, De Sabla, Durham Elementary, 
East Gridley, Floral, Forbestown, Forest, Wood- 
row Wilson (Gridley), McKinley (Gridley), Hon- 
cut, Kings, Laingland, Lone Tree, Magalia, Man- 
zanita, Meridian, Messilla Valley, Mooretown, 
Morris Ravine, Mountain Spring, Nimshew, Bird 
Street (Oroville), Burbank (Oroville), East Side 
(Oroville), Palermo, Parrott, Valley, 


Rathbone. 


Pleasant 


Richvale, River, Rockefeller, Brush Creek Emer- 
gency, Shasta Union, Stirling City, Thermalito, 
Union, West Liberty, Wyandotte, Yankee Hill, 
Gridley Union High, Oroville Union High, Forest 
Emergency, Biggs Union High. 
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Our Travel Club 


Asta M. CuLLBerc, Teacher 
Arcata Elementary School 


NE of the finest activities for motivating 
O ine social science studies is a classroom 
travel club. For the past year my Seventh 
Grade class has had such a club. In addition to 
the fun which they have derived from it, they 
have also acquired much information which they 
probably would not have attained in any other 
way. I feel that through our activities, the inter- 
ests of the pupils have been broadened to such 
an extent that they have begun to take a real 
interest in neighboring and distant countries. 


Taking as our slogan, “See America and Her 
Neighbors First,” our programs for the year 
were planned to give us a better understanding 
of our territorial possessions and the neighbor- 
ing countries of Canada and Mexico. 


The members of the class decided that the 
study of each country or region should be based 
on its history, form of government, people and 
language, customs, scenic attractions, natural 
resources, and relation to America. Keeping 
these in mind, the program chairman, with the 
help of the club members, plans an interesting 
and varied program which is presented during 
the weekly meeting of the club. 


At the beginning of the term the children 
made out a list of activities which could be car- 
ried out profitably by the club members. These 
included such activities as the following: 

Planning vacation trips to various places of 
interest. 

Making scrapbooks. 

Collecting travel books and magazines for the 
classroom library. 

Collecting pictures for classroom use. 

Inviting a guest speaker to tell the class of 
personal travel experiences. 

Writing poems, stories and playlets based on 
our studies. 

Planning a round-the-world trip. 

Learning foreign games, songs, and dances 

Collecting and 
maps. 


drawing decorative pictorial 


Making a collection of folders and transporta- 
tion booklets. 

The enthusiasm with which our travel club 
was organized, and the continued interest the 
children have shown in it, have convinced me 
that such an activity can do much to stimulate 
interest in the social studies, as well as foster a 
spirit of friendliness toward, and appreciation 
for, the peoples of other lands. 
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Coming Events 


April 6—California Elementary School Prin- 
cipals regional conference. Arcata. 

April 8-13—California Public Schools Week. 
Sixteenth Annual Observance. Charles Albert 
Adams, state chairman. 

April 12—C. T. A. Board of Directors meet- 
ing. State headquarters. 

April 13—California Teachers Association 
Annual Meeting. San Francisco. Palace Hotel 

April 14-17—World Affairs Educational Sem- 
inar; Riverside Mission Inn. 

April 14-17—California Western Music Edu- 
cators Conference; Pasadena. 

April 15, 16, 17—-California State Convention, 
Secondary School Principals. San Francisco. 


April 24-27—American Physical Education 
Association; annual convention; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


May 27-31—California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; annual convention; San Diego 

June 29-July 5—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention. Denver, Colorado. 

August 10-17—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. Biennial convention. Oxford, 
England. 

August 26-31—New 
Conference. 


Education 
Mexico City. 


Fellowship 





° 
In Memoriam 
(Continued from Page 32) 

Frank Crain Schofield, 70, for 13 years teacher 
of Latin and English, San Francisco Polytechnic 
High School. He came to California in 1902; for 
a time was principal of Susanville High School; 


also taught at Sonora, Willows and Lakeport 


Richard Douglas 
many years principal of Horace 
High School, San Francisco. He 
Francisco from Illinois and began 
career in 1888 at old Lincoln 


Faulkner, 77, retired, for 
Mann Junior 
came to San 
his teaching 


Grammar School 


Mrs. Mary Prag, for many years member, Sar 
Francisco Board of Education. She began her 
career as a classroom teacher in 1864 in San 
Francisco; in 1887 she was made head of the 
history department, Girls High School; fron 
1905 to 1929 she was vice-principal of Girls Higt 
School. 


Mrs. G. P. Morgan, beloved wife of Phil Mor- 
gan, veteran Tuolumne County Superintendent of 
Schools. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan were married fo! 
many years and their home at Sonora was widel; 
known for its hospitality and cheer. Mrs. Morgat 
was a native of Columbia, Tuolumne County, on 
of the best known of the early gold-fields of Cali- 
fornia. Besides Mr. Morgan, she leaves one son 
Will, and two daughters who are teachers in the 
Oakland schools. 





lroquois Texthooks are Successful inUse 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS — By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
(Enlarged Edition) 


A THREE-BOOK SERIES The Iroquois Arithmetics are scientific, well-balanced, practical— 
AND A SERIES BY GRADES they give pupils unusual power. They produce exceptionally satis- 

factory results wherever used. These arithmetics are being more 
widely used today than ever before. They had their largest sale in 1934. A permanent workbook 
section, “Graded Difficulty Exercises,” is included in each book which provides a complete series of 
permanent workbooks, at no additional cost. 


The IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES—By Abrams, Bodley, and Thurston 


A SEPARATE BOOK FOR The last book of this series appeared in February, 1933; and already 
GRADES 3,4, 5,6,AND 7 over 3,500 school systems throughout the country have adopted this 
series in whole or in part. This remarkable record would not have been 


possible if the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES did not posses very unusual merit. 


THE NEW IROQUOIS SERIES OF HISTORIES FOR THE GRADES 
By Southworth and Southworth 


THE STORY OF LONG AGO AMERICA'S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 

From the dawn of civilization to the fall of Rome. This book presents the myths of the Greeks and 

Norsemen, the story of early man, and the old 

THE STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES world background of American history from the 

From the fall of Rome through the period of dawn of civilization through the period of ex- 
exploration. ploration. 

AMERICAN HISTORY, Complete, 1934 Edition 

THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES The history of our country from its discovery to 

A complete story of the American colonies. the present day, including the story of Roose- 

velt's administration and the "New Deal.” 


This new series, copyrighted in 1934, is written in a simple, compelling style, meeting 

fully the requirements of the best courses of study. The story of history from the dawn 

of civilization to the present day has never before been so completely, so logically, 
and so interestingly told. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE — By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


BOOKS ONE, TWO THE BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES is acclaimed as superior by 
THREE, AND FOUR teachers in all parts of the country. The series was but recently completed 

and it is already meeting with extraordinary success. In a style of rare beauty 
and clarity, it presents a complete, modern, scholarly, unified, and well-proportioned course in litera- 


ture for the last four years of high school. It completely meets the new requirements in the teaching 
of literature. BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE is making a distinct contribution to our high schools. 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—1934 Edition 
By Clement, Collister, and Thurston 


This is a complete revision. It eliminates any obsolete material, and older illustrations give way to new, 
up-to-date illustrations. Moreover, the revised edition contains entirely new material on the latest 
developments in science. The 1934 Edition of OUR SURROUNDINGS is the most modern general 
science textbook on the market. 


We cordially invite your correspondence concerning these or 
any of the other titles on the Iroquois list—a strong, 
live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 














Shopwork Enriches Education 


The new era in education aims, above all else, to train all of our youth 
to meet effectively the problems of everyday life. 


A broad outlook is an important asset in meeting life’s problems, 


and shopwork, as much as any subject in the curriculum, broadens the 


also does more. 
part of every homemaker’s life. 





outlook of young folk since it shows 
them vividly the problems that 
confront the many in the world 


who perform manual work of some 
kind. 


Whether the pupil is to be a law- 
yer, a doctor, a merchant, a banker, 
shopwork is of the greatest use to 
him in broadening his outlook and 
giving him a better understanding 
of his fellowmen. 


Not only is personal proficiency 
in manual skills an asset to every 
citizen ; he should have a knowledge 
of manual work if he is to have the 
broad understanding necessary to 
meet the world’s problems. 


No better contribution has come from the new education than this 


emphasis on the need of equipping youth with a knowledge and skill 
for manual tasks. 


Like the academic subjects, shopwork enriches the intellect, but it 
It trains the hand for the manual tasks that are a 


No subject in the new education has met with a more cordial 
response than shopwork from the pupils themselves and from their 


parents. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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DALLAS 








